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“Certainly not,” said LL didn’t wait for! We call’em Daisy's ‘‘set,’* all thege sealliwag 

father. I was so kind of shocked and mad with | she looks after. And when we wen 

LILIES IN PRISON. Day. But father paid no more attention to me | that day (for IT had to go), I ca 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


| mother,— 


For the Companion. 


than if I'd been a grasshopper candidating for | 


town clerk Y 








Lam going to tell a short story bout my sister. | 
Iam a boy, and she isn’t, and so we looked at it 
differently. When I say it, I mean this thing 
that the story is about. It is all settled now, and 
I was wrong, and she wasn’t. 





are pretty rough men.” 


He just sat and looked at Daisy. 
“Aren't you afraid, my dear?” he said. ‘‘They 


“Oh no, sir,’’ said Daisy. ‘Tam not afraid.’ | 





I hate to be in the wrong, but I hate more 
to be mean. And I think it’s mean not to 
own up when you are. Dve been thinking 
about it, and I thought the best way to own 
up I could think of, would be to tell the 
story. 

She doesn’t know I'm writing this story. 
Iam going to get it printed. When it’s done 
I'm going to flop it under her eyes some 
day at breakfast, or somewhere. I think 
I'm old enough to get a story published. I 
am eleven. She will be as surprised as you 
ean think, to see it in print. 

My sister looks mighty pretty when she is 
surprised. Her name is Daisy. But I call 
her Day. And if there’s any mistake in 
spelling, grammar, or 
prosody, or anything of that kind, I can 
correct it in the proof. The editor will 
please to bear this in mind. 

I heard my father say once, the only 
good thing he knew about editors was they 
knew how to spell. He said I never should 
grow up to be one (I used to think I would), 
unless Icould spell kitten with two “‘t’s.’” I 
was 2 little boy then. I used to write notes 
to the girls, then. I spelt ‘‘apologize’’ with 
two ‘“‘p’s’’ once toa girl Iknow. She told 
another girl, and I never had anything to 
do with either of ’em after that. There 
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was a girl they hated, and I went with her. 
That’s the way to fix ’em. 

Now my sister is 2 young lady. She is 
very old. She is eighteen. Once I got mad 
with her and I called her an old maid— 
before a fellow, too. I was ashamed of myself 
afterwards. I don’t get mad with Day very often. 
You can’t. She’s too pretty. 

Now then, I'll begin my story. 

This thing we looked at differently I spoke of 
wasn’t much. It was nothing but a parcel of 
flowers, and it was morethan a yearago. It was 
last June. They grow in a great bed behind our 
house. They are lilies of the valley, and you al- 
ways know it’s June by their getting along so far. 

I don’t know much about flowers. Boys don’t, 
you know. But I like this kind as well as any. 
They’re white, and hang something like sleigh- 
bells, on a stem. They are very sweet. Daisy 
says she can hear ’em ring. That’s because she 
is a girl, Isuppose. 2 never could. 

Sothen. Day isa queer girl. She isn’t like all 
the other girls. She’s pretty as she can live, and 
she’s jolly as time, and she isn’t the kind of good 
you see in Sunday school books, that slumps 
through and dies. Then all the poor folks ery at 
her funeral—in the book. 

Daisy’s fond of poor people, too; all sorts of 
rag-tags and bob-tails. I don’t approve of it. I 
don’t like the society she keeps. But she’s so 
jolly you can’t say much. She’s a hand to carry 
on, Ican tell you, when she feels like it. 

Now the time I speak of, my sister came in one 
day. Father and I were discussing politics in 
the library. Day, she came in from the garden, 
and she had on a white dress, and her straw hat, 
and her hands were just heaped with those lilies 
I told you of. It was a pleasant day. 














|he can, 
She came | names, and nobody’ll know, but a few people | 
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“Do you suppose they will 
care for your flowers?’ asked 
father. But he spoke low, kind 
of, and lower. 

“Oh _ yes, sir,’’ said Daisy. 
“Tam sure they'll care.”’ 

“They'll make fun of you!’’ 
said I, I was so mad. 

“Be still, sir!’? said father, like a shot. 

And my gracious! when I looked at him, I 

saw father was most ready to ery—if he 
hadn’t been a man—two real, genuine, 
no-mistake tears in his eyes, for looking at Daisy. 
And he said,— : 

“Come here, my daughter,’’ and he kissed her, 
and he said,— 

“Go, and take your flowers to the poor fellows, 
Daisy, and Heaven bless you!’’ and then he said 
no more about it. 

But I couldn’t stand it, don’t you see? for I 
never did agree with Day about those things; 
and I thought this wasn’t proper. I didn’t like 
to have my sister kiting round among such scal- 
liwags; none the other fellows’ sisters did it, so I 
up and said I wished Day was like other girls, 
and I thought it was disreputable going to prisons 
and places. ‘‘You do keep such disgraceful com- 
pany, Daisy!’’ said I. 

Then my father he turned on me, and he 
looked like thunder—for he can, I tell you! andI 
don’t care if he does read the story. He knows 
And I haven’t written out our last 


and stood in the door, and I and father stopped | that know already, and I don’t mind them. 


talking politics to look at her. 
how she looked. Father said,— 
‘Well, my little lady!’ 


You can’t think | 
} 
| me,— 


My father looked like thunder, and he says to 


‘Robert!’ (my name is Bob). ‘‘You will put 
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‘Daisy's going into society! 
come to matronize her. Daisy and I are going to 
make our’ (de—e—how do you spell it? D—a—) 

Spell it yourself, Mr. Editor! 
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LILIES IN PRISON. 


| you extra for it. (Daisy’s 

| day-boo is what I wish to 

| say.) But Day only laughed, 

and mother never said anything (she never does), 

| and father wasn’t round. 

| The select circle of Prison Point!’’ said I. 
hope they won’t snub us.” 

Now Day ought to have snubbed me, but she 
| didn’t; only pretty soon when I was most across 
the road my father overtook us, and he said,— 
| ‘My son, your sister keeps a kind of society 
| the rest of us might be glad to keep at the Judg- 
ment Day. Daisy won’t be ashamed of her ‘set’ 
| then,’’ says father. 

And so then he went tothestation with us, and 
he gave Day a letter of introduction to the war- 
den, and then he said good-by as if she’d been 
| going to heaven instead of to prison, and so we 
| started off and went, I as mad as mad (but I 





“ey 


Father thinks Day is an angel born. He al-|on your hat and accompany your sister to Wen- | didn’t darst show it on account of father), and 


ways did 


She did look like a lady, I can tell | ham, and take care of her till she gets back, and | Day as sweet and still as if she’d been a live lily 


you, and I think that’s enough better than an|if I know of your saying one breathing word to | herself. 


angel. 

“Father?” said Day. 
like that when she speaks his name, as if she 
were asking him a question. 
g0 to Wenham Prison.” 

“What?” says father. 


“I want to carry some lilies of the valley to| 


Wenham Prison,” said Daisy. “I want to give 
them to the poor men. We have more than 


| make her uncomfortable, I'LL TAKE AWAY YOUR | 
She always speaks up | POCKET-MONEY FOR SIX MONTHS!” 


But Daisy didn’t seem to care. She only 
the way she looked once when I was a little boy 
and told her I wanted a Bible, one Sunday, with 
the Hypocrisy in it. I meant the Apocrypha, and 
she thought she wouldn’t hurt my feelings. 


For all Day had on her travelling clothes, which 
| were so plain and modest, yet she seemed to grow 
| whiter and whiter—maybe she was a mite scared 


“Father, I want to | looked at me as if she’d been trying not to laugh; | —when we came nearer to the’prison; and before 


| we got there, which was the whitest, she or the 
lilies, nobody could have said, and a great many 
people looked at her. 

My sister looked so pretty !—and the flowers in 





So she never laughed and never got mad; she her hands, piled up, made everybody wonder. 


we can possibly use. I can go in the noon train, | only just stood there with her lilies, and not one | And [heard an old man say, “Which of ’em’s the 
and be back to tea. Have you any objections, | of °em looked sweeter than my sister, if she does | loveliest?” But he was soold, Ithonght Twonldn’t 
sir? 


May I go?” 





keep such society, 


notice it. 


rough, bad men in this place, miss. 
1 won’t charge | think they will care for your tlowers?”’ 
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Well, and so we went on, and we came to the 


1! prison, And it was very large and dark. And 
to | they let us in. 

over my father’s letter. 
ught to | and he looked at the flowers, and he said,- 


And the warden kind of smiled 
And he looked at Daisy, 


“There are four hundred and seventy pretty 
Do you 

“May [try and see, sir?’ said Daisy. 

“Tve no objections,” said the warden, 
He was a big man. But he spoke in a soft 
voice. 

So he letusin. And we all went together. 
But I went ahead of my sister to protect 
her. And the warden asked how old I was. 
And he walked beside Day, close beside her, 
all the way. And Daisy kept hold of her 
flowers. And all the men were coming out 
of dinner. 

So the warden let us stand on a pair of 
stairs and look down at’em. So they filed 
along, four hundred and seventy of ’em,—- 
and Day, she leaned and looked at ‘em. 

Day has such a pitiful way with her, it’s 
enough to break your heart, 
another girl look so, And she clung on to 
the flowers. Butone dropped. And a beastly- 
looking fellow,—it hit him on the forehead, 
and he looked up, and there he saw my sister 
looking over—and the flowers, And he had 
red hair. And he stood and looked up. 

But that made the other men take notice. 
My gracious! whata lot they were, you never 
saw! And they all began to look up. 

So Day she curled up and pulled back, and 
we walked on, and the warden too. And 
he never laughed at her. Iwas afraid he 
would. Thad felt ashamed. Nor the red- 
headed prisoner didn’t laugh. He picked up 
the flower. And we all went on. 

Well; and so then they went to their cells, 
some of ’em, and some to work. And the 
warden took us tothe cells. And Day walked 
in ahead. She wasn’t a mite afraid. 

There was a chap there in for murder,— 
had tried to kill the keeper, too, last week. 
Day gave him flowers first of all. You never 
saw achap look as that clfap did. I didn't 
know but he’d strike somebody, he was 
so confounded. But he said, ‘“Thank you, 
ma’am,”’ like a gentleman. 


I never knew 


So we went from cell to cell, and my sister 
gave away her lilies of the valley to the 
prisoners. I felt kind of mean. They didn’t 
laugh at her. They treated her as if she'd. 
been am angel come from heaven, and they 
all said, ‘“Thank you, miss, or marm;’’ and 
one of ’em he put it into a pitcher with a 
bouncing blue lilock. And by-and-by, the 
lilies were all gone. 

So then we came to one more cell, and the 
red-headed man was in it. He was up for 
burglary. And Daisy hadn’t any more flow- 
ers. Soshe went in and said, “I am sorry! 
I have given them allaway.”’ My sister has 
a mighty pretty voice. 

But the red-headed man looked at her, and said 
he had one first of all. So he showed her the lily 
of the valley that she dropped over the prison 
stairs that he had saved. And Daisy said,— 

“Iam so glad! See how white it is! I hope it 
will be a comfort to you, and help you to be a 
better man, and to grow as white as this little 
flower, some day, poor fellow!” 

Day will say such things. 
her. I don’t know where she gets ‘em, 
didn’t inherit ’em from me. 

But nobody laughed at her, not even the 
warden, So I didn’t myself. And we thanked 
the warden, and Daisy said good-by to the red- 
headed burglar; and we went out of the prison 
and looked back. 

But Daisy did not speak. It seemed as if her 
hands were empty, but her heart was full. 

So I let her alone, for it was none of my fu- 
nerals. J only came to take careof her. J didn’t 
come to give flowers to murderers and burglars. 
So I bought the tickets, and we went home. 

Well; and so that was all about the lilies for 
then. The rest came another time. I'll tell 





Nobody can stop 
She 


| you. 


Thia year, our Day got sick. I was scared, for 
Day never does such things,—she’s too sensible. 
But she did get sick. I've forgotten what the 
matter was. She had lots of different doctors. 
One of ’em said it was neuralyger, and one said 
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it was studying, and another one, seems to ine, 
said it was indigestion of the lungs. 

Anyhow, something ailed her, and she wasn't 
round a good while. Then she got better, and 
used to sit on piazzas and places to get the air. 
So we all had to wait on her. But I didn’t mind 
it very much, seeing it was Day. 

So we had a deaf old nurse for her, but she 
She used to go to sleep, and Day 
would call and call, and the old thing wouldn’t 
So we gave Day the dinner-bell. Day 
used to ring it like blazes to wake her up. 

I used to read to Day. I read the life of some- 
body through to her one Sunday, apprehendix 
We didn't either of us think much of 
that apprehendix. I've forgotten the life’s last 
His first was Eliakim. Hewas a good 
boy, and died, 

Well, and so, as I was saying, Day sat on the 
piazza, And one Sunday, we all 
only Day and the old nurse. 
stayed at home and read to Day. 


was a sell. 


hear. 


and all. 


name, 


went to meet- 

I'd rather 
I had ‘*fom 
grown at Rugby” out the library to read to her. 
But mother made me go to meeting; and father 
said the old woman would keep awake. 

So we left the biggest dinner-bel! in the house, 
and we all went. And the church isn’t a great 
way off. I thought we could hear that dinner- 
bell if anything happened, and she rang it like 


ing, 


time, 
I wished she would. Wouldn't I like to seen 


the deacons hop! And the minister would be 
kind of mad, I thought, and good enough for 
But father thought it doubtful. He said 


were too far off. 


him 

we 
*~-So we went to chureh, and Day sat in the easy- 
chair with her shawls on. And we all kissed her 
And she never complained, And father 
said how sweet she was, as we walked 
And I looked back. But the old nurse hadn’t 
gone to sleep, and Day shook the dinner-bell at 
me, and she laughed, and we all went on and 
left her. 

And it was a nice day. 


good-by. 


along. 


I remember that; and 
Day looked very sweet; I remember how she 
looked, 

Now this thing that happened I didn’t see till 
but I heard it all, and I will 
This was it. 


it was about over; 
tell vou, 

We had been gone to church awhile, and Day, 
she was sitting all aione upon the piazza, and the 
And Day 
wis feeling quiet, and a little lonesome, and wish- 


deaf old woman had gone to sleep. 


ing she knew when she would get well, and lean- 
ing back in her shawls and pillows and things, 
and looking through the grape-vine on the piazza 
posts, when all at once the gate opened with a 
little noise. So when Day heard the noise, she 
looked up, and what do you think she saw? 

Sir, it was a tramp! 

And there my sister was, sir, with nothing but 
And it 
wis Sunday morning, and nobody passed upon 
the street. And no living mortal in the house 
but two. And there she sat among her 
pillows. And she was so weak she couldn’t walk 


the deaf old woman and the dinner-bell. 


those 
astep. And there she was. 

Well, sir, Day says she was seared for a min- 
ute, just «a minute. 
at home. 


And she wished father was 
And she grabbed the dinner-bell. But 
the old woman was in the parlor on the lounge, 
like the dead. So Day 
thought it was a pity to wake her, and she 
thought she would be seared and run. 
sat still, and she didn’t say a word. 
tramp came up. 


and she was snoring 
So she 
And the 


He looked very ugly, that tramp did. If I'd 
been there, I don’t know but I'd have shot him. 
But I wasn’t. And he came up and said,— 

‘Folks at home?” 

So Daisy answered—for she’s brave,— 

“Some of them are. 


What do you want?” 
“Ask me what I don’t want!’ says the tramp, 
and he looked very ugly. And he pushed on 
into the front entry, for he didn’t much notice 
Day. “I want that 
tramp. “I'm hungry; I'm thirsty; I'm wet; 'm 
ragged; I want a place to live; I want the means 
livin’; L want some money,”’ said the tramp. 


most everything,’’ said 


o’ 

So he pushed into the entry and poked about. 
And Day rang her dinner-bell, but the ald woman 
slept like the last trumpet. And the 
said, 


tramp 
“Likely lookin’ place. Don’t seem to be many 
of ver folks about. Silver in the room yonder? 
Don't you fret. I'll just look around, and come 
back to you afterwards,”” 

Now Day owns up she did feel scareder and 
seareder, but she never let him know; and she 
what it was best to do. She could 
hear ‘em singing at church, and they sung: 


wondered 
“Safe, safe at home.” 

And so, for she didn’t know what else to do, 
she called him back politely,—Day is always po- 
lite,—and the rascal came and asked her 
she wanted. 


what 
Then Daisy looked at him, and she 
saw how he looked, for he was hungry, and he 
was kind of pale and hollowed in, and what do 
you s’pose she said? She said, 
Just like that—just like Day. 
so sorry for him. 

So, when she said, “Poor fellow!”’ 


“Poor fellow!’ 
She said she felt 


the tramp 
he stood and looked at Daisy, and Daisy looked 
at the tramp, and they both looked at each other, 
and the tramp he 
he said,— 


colored blazing red, and then 


TH 
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And tien he said,— 

‘Nobody ever called me a poor fellow but once 
before in all my blasted life! And ske was—she 
Ma’am,”’ said that tramp, all of a sud- 
den, “have you ever been in prison ?”’ 

“Once,” said Day, aud she began to smile; 
and he began to red np and red up, more and 
more, and he said,— 

“If you aint the young leddy herself, I'll eat 
my head! You gave me a white flower,” said 
that tramp. “I didn’t know which on ’em was 
the holiest to see,”” said the tramp. ‘You gave 
it to me and told me to be a better man. You 
told me to be as white—as that. And I'd been as 
black as hell,’’ said the tramp. 

“I never forgot it,’’ said he. ‘‘No livin’ cree- 
tur ever called me a poor feller, or told me I could 
be a better man. I never forgot you, miss, so 
help me God! Though I haint got to bein’ a 
nangel yet, I’ve kep’ it in mind, and it’s just His 
etarnal way of payin’ me off that I should be let 
to sneak in here of a Sunday mornin’ a bullyin’ 
and And—you—sick—too,” 
that trainp, softly. ‘‘What’s the matter? 
got the gallopin’ consumption, have you?” 
So Day told him no, not so bad as that, and 
she got over her scare, and she rang and rang till 
the deaf old woman came out and said, ‘“‘Lord a 
massy!’? and Day sent her to get breakfast for 
the tramp. 

And it was the red-headed burglar she’d hit 
with the lily over the stairs that day, and Day 
made him sit down and talk with her. But he 
was awfully ashamed. And he took an old purse 
he had out of his pocket, and showed her that 
flower he had kept. He had kept it ever since, 
he said. And Daisy like to have cried when she 
Sut the tramp was hungry, so she stopped 
to see about his breakfast. 





was 


serrin’ you. said 


Haint 


saw it. 


Well, then, so we ail came home from church, 
and there they were. And the deaf old nurse 
waddled out to meet us, she was so scared. And 
the dinner-bell, and cried ‘‘Fire!’’ 
For she didn’t know what the man was about, 
and she waddled up and says to father, 
‘There’s a murderer on the piazzy to murder 
Miss Daisy!’ 
And we all ran up—and the neighbors too— 
and the old nurse rang the dinner-bell like mad, 
and you never saw such a sight in all your days! 
And when we got there, there sat my sister as 
sweet as you please, and smiling at us all, and 
the red-headed burglar—for I knew him in a jiffy 
he sat with his hat off, eating cold sandwiches 
and coffee at her feet. 
He looked kind of like a lion sitting down be- 
side a lamb. But the red-headed burglar was 
very well-behaved and gentlemanly, and Day 
said, “Hush, papa!’’ when father went to take 
him by the collar. 
And then she told us al] about it. But father 
couldn’t forgive him for the seare, so Day had to 
say, “Hush, papa!’ again, and that was the end 
of it. 

And the tramp showed the dead lily in his dirty 
purse to father, and he said he was ashamed, 


she rang 


and he said he wanted honest work. So we all 
sat round, quite as if he’d been one of the family. 
“Oh, my father will find you honest work,’’ 
suid Day, just as if there was no doubt about it. 

And the worst of it was he did. He always 
does. Day only has to leok at him. 

He did find the red-headed rascal some wood 
to chop all summer at our wood-lot. And he be- 
haved like a gentleman—I don’t mean father, 
but the tramp. Sometimes we called him Day's 
burglar. Then we called him her tramp. 

T used to call him her lily of the valley. But 
that made him mad, and he swore at me, and I 
had to quit. He acted as if I'd made game of 
all the saints in heaven. And he treated my sis- 
ter as if she’d been the Virgin Mary. 

And so, when Day got well, I had to drive her 
all over the county till we found a place in a 
factory for that fellow. 

One day, I went over to see him after he’d 
worked at the factory. I thought I’d surprise 
him, and see if he wasn’t drunk or something. 
But he came out to meet me, looking very neat 
and well-behaved, like other men. And when I 
went home he sent his best respects to Day, and 
showed me the lily, and said I was to tell her 
that it wasn’t lost, and that he asked God to bless 
her every day. 

So I had to go home and tell her. 
didn’t say much. 


And Day 
But father kissed her—he al- 
ways does when there’s any excuse for it. 
And I can’t think of any more. But I had 
never owned up to Day, so I thought I'd write it 
out, 
I pon’? think I should be ashamed of the so- 
ciety she keeps if I were Day. 
+O 
BEGIN GENTLY. 
The Rev. Robert Collyer uses the following il- 
lustration to ineuleate the necessity of gentleness: 
“It was one of the secrets of my craft, in the 
old days when I wanted to weld iron or work 
steel to a fine purpose, to begin gently. 
“If I began, as all learners do, to strike my 
heaviest blows at the start, the iron would erum- 
ble instead of welding, or the steel would suffer 
under my hammer, so that when it came to be 
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down with a tirmer hand, and before I was 
through, pour out all my might in a sturdy storm 
of blows; but if I began with the storm at this 
kind of work, I ended, as a rule, with a wreck. 
“You have noticed again that in training a fine 
animal for good service, the trainer begins gently. 
He smites the tiger with an iron bar and cows 
him; but if he is a wise man, he talks to his 
horse, allures him, courts him, and makes a 
friend of him.”’ 
ie 
FORGIVE AND FORGET. 
Let bygones be bygones; remember how deeply 
fo Heaven’s forbearance we all are in debt; 


They value God’s infinite goodness too cheaply 
Who heed not the precept, “Forgive and forget.” 


+o 

For the Companion, 

VOSS. 

A group of young men were standing one morn- 
ing last April on the banks of the River Aar, 
which flows by the quaint old Swiss town of 
Berne. There was Johann Leid, the baker's son, 
and Fritz Bund, the and half 
dozen others with their sisters and sweethearts. 
Bund, as usual, was loud-mouthed and voluble. 
He talked with one eye on the girls to see the 
effect. 
‘What do you say to a race, boys? There is 
Johann Leid with his big muscles. I can outrun 
or throw you in five minutes, Leid.”’ 
Leid nodded, threw off his coat, and was beaten, 
in both race and wrestle. He was a big, sheep- 
ish-looking fellow, and grew red with anger. 
“If youn want to look well in Jeannette’s eyes,” 
he muttered, ‘it is Nicholas Voss you should 
throw, not me. She thinks more of his finger 
than of your whole braggart body.”’ 
Bund was enraged. Everybody saw that 
plainly. He looked at Jeannette, standing with 
the other girls, like 1 modest little rose among 
flaunting dahlias. Nicholas Voss was playing 
with his dog on the other side of the field. He 
wis «i quiet, under-sized fellow, the son of the 
schoolmaster. 
“Throw Voss! I could do it with one hand. 
No credit in that. The fellow has no 
strength than a girl, poring over liis books. I'll 
put him to a test that'll shame him. Jeannette 
shall see the stuff the baby is made of. Hey, 
Voss!’ he shouted. 
Nicholas came over, smiling, but coloring a 
little as he passed the girls. He was a diffident, 
awkward lad, and felt his arms and legs heavy 
and in the way whenever woman looked at 
him. 

“Come, girls!” cried Bund. 
nearer, shy, but curious. 
‘‘Here’s a question of courage to be settled. 
Leid wants me to try a throw with Voss, but it 


wood-carver, a 


more 
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The girls drew 
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bears are a sort of sacred animal to the Bernese, 
and Nicholas like his neighbors took a keen de- 
light in watching the great sluggish beasts in 
their pits. But he had no pride in them now; 
in fact, though he leaned over the barrier and 
looked with the crowd, he did not see them at all. 

There were many strangers there that day, 
principally English travellers and Americans, 
Their children were climbing about the edge of 
the pit, as no Bernese child would dare to do. 

‘Take care, youngsters!’ cried a workman. 
“They are fieree—those monsters down there. 
An English officer fel! in last spring, and though 
he fonght for his life, that big fellow killed him.’ 

“Ach! See his red eyes, the murderer!” cried 
a woman, 

All the people stretched their necks to look 
where he lay blinking up at them; and a stupid 
nurse-maid, with a child in her arms, stood on tip- 
toe to lean further over. There was a push—a 
scream. 

“The child! Ach Gott! It is gone!’ 

The crowd surged and pressed against the bar- 
rier. Voss was almost crushed upon its edge. 
For 2 moment there was a silence like death as 
people looked with straining eyes into the dark- 
ness below. Then they saw the little white heap 
close to the wall of the pit. Two of the smaller 
bears were snuffing it curiously. The monster 
that had killed the Englishman was slowly gath- 
ering up his fore-Jegs and dragging himself 
towards it. 

There was scarcely any sound in the crowd. 
Men grew pale and turned away sick. A woman 
who had never seen the child before fell in a dead 
faint on the ground. But its mother stood quite 
still, leaning over the pit, her hands held ont to it. 

There came a wild cry from the crowd. A man 
had jumped into the pit. The bear turned, glared 
at the intruder with sudden fury, and then rushed 
upon him. He dealt it a blow straight between 
the eyes; but it fell like a feather on a stone wall. 

‘He leaps over him!’ 

‘The others are coming on him!’’ 

Ach, what blows!” 

“Well struck! 
Englishman. 

‘But he can do nothing. 


pieces! 


Again, again!’ shouted the 


He will be torn to 


“Oh,.the poor boy!” 


? 


He has the child! 


“See, the bear has torn his flesh 

“He has the child! 
der! A ladder!” 

But there was no ladder to be found, nor weap- 
ons of any kind. The mass of péople leaned 
over, praying, shouting, sobbing, while the strug- 
gle went on below as silent as the grave. 

The man, bleeding and pale, was pushed to the 
wall, the child lifted high in hisarms. The savage 


A Ind- 





wouldn’t be fair, for I could fling him with one 
finger, and blow him over for that matter.”’ 
Voss changed color; he played nervously with 
the dog's collar. He knew it was true that he 
could not compete with Bund ina trial of strength, 
but it was hard to be told it; before little Jean- 
nette, too. 

“But there’s something Voss can do as well as 


‘What is it?’ said Nicholas, eagerly. 

“You can swim, Come, jump into the river 
yonder with me, and see which of us can reach 
the other shore!” 

The girls looked at the river. It was swollen 
with the spring floods, and filled with great lumps 
of ice which crunched and tore each other as they 
went rushing by. 

‘Ah, that would be a brave deed!’’ they said, 
looking admiringly at Bund. Jeannette looked, 
and turned away with a shudder. 

“Well done, Bund!” said the other lads. 
‘“There’s no cowardice in Bund, that’s certain!”’ 

Bund tore off his woollen jacket and boots, 
straightening himself and clapping his hand. 
He was not sorry that the girls should see his 
broad chest and embroidered braces. 

“Come, little one, off with your coat! You're 
a famous swimmer—and Jeannette is looking,” 
under his breath, with an angry flash in his eye. 

Nicholas looked at the lads waiting, and at the 
excited, silly girls, and than at the icy river. He 
did not trust himself to lock at Jeannette. In 
summer he had often swam the Aar at this very 
point. But his lungs were weak. He conld not 
bear the slightest exposure; to plunge into this 
flood would be certain illness—perhaps death. 
And for no purpose but to gratify the pride of a 
vaporing idle fellow. 

“Come, come!”’ cried Bund. ‘Afraid, eh?’ 

The lads and girls looked at Voss; even Jean- 
nette’s eyes were fixed curiously on him. 

“Tam not going to swim,” he said. 

If he had bluffed it out in a strident, jocular 
voice, he might have carried the day. But he 
was painfully conscious that they all thonght him 
a coward. He was a sensitive lad, and it ent him 
to the quick. 

“Afraid! afraid!’ laughed Bund, insolently. 
‘Well, Voss, I wanted to do you a good turn, 
and let the girls see that von had the making of 
aman in you. But no matter,” turning away 
contemptuonsly. “A pity he conld not wear 
gowns and a bonnet,”’ he said to Jeannette, loud 
enough for Voss to hear, 





tempered it would “‘fly.’’ as we used to say, and 
rob the thing Iliad made of its finest quality. 
“It was the first condition of a good job to be- 
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Voss turned away and went hastily down the 
road. He was bitter and angry, and would not 
| go home to his old father in that mood. He went 
to the bear-pits, Now everybody knows that 





brutes surrounded him. There was a trunk of a 
tree in'the centre of the pit, placed there for the 
bears to climb upon. He measured it with his 
eye, gathered his strength, and then with a mighty 
bound, he reached it, and began to climb. The 
bears followed to the foot of the trunk. 

“A rope! a rope!”’ 

The rope was brought, and flung towards him. 

“He has it! He will tie it about his waist. 
No, it is the child he ties. He will save it first.” 

He fastened the child, and watched it swung 
across in safety. When they threw him the rope 
again, he did not eatch it. He was looking at 
the mother when they put her baby in her arms. 
When he had taken the rope and tied it about 
him, a hundred strong hands, English, French, 
Swiss, were ready to help pull him in. As he 
swung across the chasm, going half-way to the 
bottom of the pit, the bear caught at him, but 
its hold slipped, and the animal fell back with a 
baffled growl. 

There was a great shouting when the lad stood 
on the grass in safety; everybody talked at once 
to his neighbor. 

“God be thanked!’’ 

“That is a brave fellow!’’ 

“Who is he?” 

“It is John Voss, the schoolmaster’s boy.”’ 

‘“Where is he?’ 

But Nicholas had disappeared in the confusion. 

Nothing else was talked of the next day in 
Berne. In the shops and kitchens, at the balls, 
in the brilliantly-lighted great houses, even in the 
Government Council, the story was told, and the 
lad was spoken of with praise and kindness. At 
the theatre, somebody called for a cheer for him, 
and the whole house rose with the rirats’ Moth- 
ers held their babies closer to their breasts that 
night, and with tears prayed God to bless him. 

Meanwhile, Nicholas lay in his cot, tended by 
his old mother and father. His legs were sorely 
torn. But he was merry and happy, as he al- 
ways was at home. 

In the afternoon, a messenger from the Coun- 
cil knocked at the door and left an official docu- 
ment. It was a deed conveying to Nicholas Voss 
a house and pasture land in the vicinity of the 
town. 

He put it into his father’s wrinkled hands. 
“Now, father, yon are sure of a home for you 
and mother,” he said. 

He fell asleep soon after that. When he awoke, 
the sun was setting, and shone on the bed, and 
the happy old people were watching him. 

A few days later, his father put a little cnse 
into his hands. 

“Look at this, my son! Never did I think a 
lad of mine would reach such high honor!” 
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It was the gold medal of the Humane Society 
of Switzerland, awarded only to the bravest. 
“And here,”’ said his mother, “is a bunch of 
violets which little Jeannette left for you.”’ 
Nicholas’ eyes shone as he looked at the medal. 
But the flowers he held close to his lips. 
—_—_— +o» 
For the Companion, 


AN EXCITING HUNT. 

A friend of the writer who is in the navy, and is 
now serving on one of our national vessels in the 
Pacific, recently sent home two magnificent horns, 
with the head and matted black front-lock and face- 
skin of a wild bull that he and some of his shipmates 
had killed on one of the Galapagos Islands. 

The horns are twenty-one inches in length, and 
where they emerge from the hair upon the skull, 
havea girth of fourteen inches. Of pearly white- 
ness and seemingly as fine as ivory, they taper beau- 
tifully in two symmetrical forward and upward 
curves, and end in sharp points, black as ebony. 

Ebony, indeed, hardly expresses the peculiar hue, 
which is rather a blue-black, fringing beautifully 
into the white, four or five inches from the points. 

But unlike the broad outward curve of horns of 
the pampas cattle, these pitch forward and down- 
ward, after a manner I have never before observed, 
and must have given the animal an excessively fierce 
and truculent look. 

The points, as they stand, are scarcely eighteen 
inches apart, and seem admirably placed for catch- 
ing and tossing an antagonist. Looking at them, one 
can readily imagine that the creatare wearing such 
head-gear must have been an ugly customer to deal 
with. 

The following account received in a letter from my 
friend, graphically describes the incident of the capt- 
ure. He says: 

“You will 
brings this the horns and a portion of the head and 
skin of a big black bull, shot by me on Charles Isl- 
and, about three weeks ago. I want you to get it 
mounted, for Lam particularly anxious to keep it as 
a souvenir of one of the most exciting adventures I 
ever had. Now, please have it done in the best style, 
and don’t spare expense on it. 

“I would not take two hundred dollars for that 
head. It was a wonder that the old fellow did not 
get me that day, and if he had, [ assure you he would 
have ‘mounted’ my head a good deal higher than I 
ever shall his. You will notice the hole and the 
erack in his skull. That’s where my bullet took 
him. 

‘But first let me tell you how we happened to go 
on the hunt. 

“Charles Island is the southernmost of the Galapa- 
gos group; and the ‘Post-Office Bay,’ as it is called, 
is on the north side. It is a good snug harbor. 

“The ship left Callao on the 3d of May for Panama, 
An American bark was reported wrecked in the 
We had orders to learn something about 
A 


receive by the same steamer which 


Galapagos. 
it, and put into Post-Office Bay on the eleventh. 
‘norther’ kept us there three days. 

“As soon as the anchor was down, Ensign Marsh 
and myself, with Sergeant of Marines G:lford, Cox- 
swain Hobbs, and two blue-jackets, made a party to 
go ashore, to explore. Marsh and I had our breech- 
loaders; the others had ship’s muskets. We took 
canteens of water and sacks of hard tack with us. 

“There was a regular Scotch mist at the time, so 
thick that it was impossible to-see anything a hun- 
dred yards away. But we pulled ashore, and at 
length got our boat secure above tide-nark, on what 
looked to be a bed of cinders from an iron furnace. 
Then we crossed a stretch of ledges and rocks, which 
seemed more like masses of melted black glass than 
anything else, and soon came to thorn thickets, with 
spikes two inches long, sharp as pins. 

“It was impossible to get through these, for the 
thorns tore our clothes, and our skins also, like 
barbed wire-fence. So we coasted along the borders 
of the thickets over the rocks, for a mile or two, and 
were about going back, when Hobbs saw a little path 
up through the thorns. This we followed. 

“Half an hour’s walk took us through the scrub 
thorn; and from there the path led up the side of a 
mountain for two or three miles. “Gradually we got 
up out of the fog, and could look out over it; though 
the sea, the ship, and the shore below us were com- 
pletely enveloped and hidden from view. 

“Reaching the top of the mountain at length, we 
found that the interior of the island is a plateau, ten 
or fifteen hundred feet above the Pacific. Before us 
were groves of large dark green trees, palms and a 
kind of pire, with hills and vales and many small 
ponds in sight. It was a nice-looking country; the 
grass and flowers were as fresh as I ever saw them in 
old Vermont in June. 

“But it was already sunset, and it becomes dark so 
rapidly in these latitudes that I knew we ought to 
hurry to the ship. One of the marines, however, 
had discovered a hut about a mile distant; and after 
a little hesitation, we set off for that. 

“But it proved to be uninhabited—a very old 
affair, indeed. Yet, as night was upon us, we took 
possession and buift a big fire in front of it. Here 
we made the best supper we could of what we had 
brought up, and then lay down on the grass. 

“But the mist rose about ten o'clock, and drove in 
se thick and wet that we were all glad to get into 
the old hut. Finally, we posted one of the marines 
as sentry, and went to sleep, being well tired out. 

“In the night, or it might have been towards morn- 
ing, our sentinel waked the rest of us. ‘There’s some 
sort of big critters round this hut,’ he said. 

“We at once got up and went to the doorway. 


to be eating—munching greedily. 


It 
was so misty and dark, however, that we could not 
see anything. Some sort of large animals, however, 
could be heard walking about near by. They seemed 


We peeped and 
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“As soon as it had grown fairly light, Marsh and I | 
sallied forth, and saw by the spoor and the tracks 
that a large drove of cattle had been round the hut 
jin the night. 
sight. 
inland. 
* ‘Beef for breakfast!’ cried Marsh, and we started 
on the trail. 

“There was no difficulty in following the tracks. , 
We went on at a half-run fora mile. At last, coming 
to the foot of a little glade on the shure of the pond, 
we heard a low booing, and saw two young brindled 
bulls fighting, about two hundred rods away. They | 
were sleek, glossy fellows,—two-year-olds, I guessed, 
—and the way they were trying to use their horns 
upon each other was far from amiable. 

“A few steps beyond, three red cows with remark- 
ably high, upright horns, stood calmly looking on; 
while a sleek calf trotted round the combatants, 
making feints of charging first at one, then at the 
other. 

“*Now’s our chance!’ said Marsh. ‘Creep round 
to left, through the brush. I'll go to right. You 
take one bull, and I'll take the other.’ 

“Tt was no difficult matter to get through the woods 
on each side of the open flat. I was soon opposite 
the cattle. The calf looked so fat and shiny that I 
thought I would take him,and have veal for my 
breakfast, instead of bull-beef. I was drawinga bead 
on him, when crack went Marsh’s gun. 

“Down dropped one bull, with a loud blart; and 
before I could even pull the trigger, the other five 
came, tail up, and snorting like wild horses, into the | 
woods where Llay. One cow very nearly ran over me. | 

“T shot at the calf as he bounded past. The little | 
scamp ran butt against a tree and fell down, bawling 
lustily. At that, one of the cows came back, bawling 
equally loud, charging this way and that through | 
the bushes, the very image of fury. 

“1 fired my second barrel at her, and with that, she 
ran off at a headlong pace as quickly as she had come. 
Turning, saw Marsh just in the act of firing a 
second shot at the little bull, which had got up 
on its haunches and was facing him. 

“But scarcely had he fired, when we heard 
the brush crack close by on the right, and lo and 


| 
| Not one of them, however, was in 
The tracks tended off towards a pond farther 


behold! there stood seven or eight other cattle,—one 
a tremendous black bull that looked as if he were 
king of them all! 

“They stood snuffing and staring, as if to say, 
‘What's the row here”? And on perceiving the little 
brindle struggling on the ground, the big black bull 
walked out to him. 

Marsh and I ran for the bushes to get a chance to 
load. The big bull first sniffed the dead one, then 
began booing and pawing up the earth. He threw up 
such a dust we could scarcely see him. 

“Marsh now found that he had either lost or had 
forgotten to take his ball cartridges. But he had 
some round bullets in his pocket. So he put ina 
cartridge of duck-shot and then dropped a ball on 
top of that. Thus loaded, he stepped cautiously out 
for a shot. 

“At first, the bull did not appear to notice him. 
Marsh took a step nearer, when the brute suddenly 
whirled upon him—quick as a dart—and charged. 

“Marsh showed nerve. Standing still, he took 
cool aim; but just as he pulled on the trigger, the 
loose ball in his barrel began to roll out, so that the 
effect of the shot was lost. 

“On came the bull, with a ferocious grunt, at full 
spring, horns down. I never saw a more savage- 


broken down by the cattle. Dashing through these, 
we all at once came upon the bull, drinking. 

‘He saw us at the same instant, and blowing the 
water out of his nostrils, he whirled round. Marsh, 
who was ahead, uttered a cry of terror, and ran; but 
thinking it was high time that somebody should make 
a stand against the animal, I took aim at the brute’s 
head, and fired, point-blank. 

“It was not fifteen feet from him, I think; and I 
assure you I was thankful to see the bull tumble 


| headlong to the ground, He was so near me that I 


could touch him with my gun where I stood. 
‘‘Hobbs and the marines heard the shot and rallied. 
While Marsh and I secured the head and horns of 
our beast, they went forthe calf I had shot. We had 
some very good veal for our breakfast. 
“Timagine that some one once had a cattle ranch 


, On the island. It must have been years ago, though, 
| for these cattle had all the characteristics of a wild 


breed. The cows were shy as deer, and well-nigh as 
fleet; while this black bull was, without exception, 
the most formidable and dangerous beast I ever en- 
countered.” 

+o>— 5 
WHAT IS A LETTER? 


A silent language, uttered to the eye, 
Which envious distance would, in vain, deny; 

A tie to bind, where circumstances part, 

A nerve of feeling, stretched from heart to heart; 
Formed to convey, like an electric chain, 
The mystic flash,—the lightning of the brain, 
And bear at once along each precious link 
Affection’s life-pulse in a drop of ink. 


NEEDLES. 
A writer in the Home Journal briffly 
progress made in the last 2,000 yeajis j 
little implement so serviceable to 
“Among the uncivilized people, at a very early pe- 
riod, rude attempts were made to form needles or 
bodkins of bone and ivory, by means of which they 
wight stitch their garments together; but among the 










Nprgy 


as the Chinese, Hindoos, Egyp- 
tians and Hebrews, fine needles 
must have been in common use. 


ing and knitting as being used in his time, and bronze 
needles, of a large size, have been found in Egyptian 
tombs, which must have been made four thousand 
years ago, The action of moisture and the atmo- 
sphere would have destroyed smaller ones. 

“The Spanish, or steel, needle was introduced into 
England in the time of Queen Elizabeth, but the 
process by which it was made was kept a secret, and 
the art was lost till the year 1650, when it was re- 
vived. 

Great improvements have since been introduced 
in needle-making, and the jine steel needles of that 
period bear but a faint resemblance to the delicate 
and highly-tempered needle of the present day, 
which requires to pass through the hands of no less 
than one hundred and twenty workmen before it is 
ready for use.” 


ee 
For the Companion. 


OUR ASCENT OF VESUVIUS. 





looking brute. Marsh rushed back into the timber. 

“I fired, but failed to stop the animal. Then we 
both took to the bushes, and ran away smartly to 
escape with whole skins. The brute was surprisingly 
quick in his charges. He roared, and tore through 
the brush a minute or two, then marched out into the 
open plat to paw again. 

“We reloaded, and then worked our way round 


should stand a better chance with our antagonist. 
The example we had had of his prowess had showed 
us that a bullet more or less did not go for much 
with him; and he was wonderfully quick for an ani- 
mal of his size. 

“But while we were working round, keeping in the 


us came into the glade. Seeing the bull, they 
promptly cocked their pieces. But old blackamoor 
saw them at the same instant, and charged upon 
them with a roar. 

“They all shot at him—and ran. I doubt if a bul- 
let tonched the animal; for a whole volley of buck- 
shot and balls came whizzing into the bushes over 
our heads, and unpleasantly near. 


bushes, Hobbs and the two marines who had followed | 


evening of our arrival at Naples. 


“Very good; the smoke of the mountain is blowing 
j}away from Naples, a sure sign of fair weather. 


| When the old volcano hides himself from us in 
| smoke, don’t attempt an ascent, for it betokens foul 
| weather.” 


| 


| make the ascent. At 8.40, A. M., our party, consist- 


the open space to the right, where we thought we | ing of three persons, took seats in our caléche, a ve- 


hicle like a barouche, with two seats facing each 
other. It was drawn by three horses, two of them 
harnessed in the usual way, and the third on the left 
side of the others, making three abreast. 


| 
| 
the driver?” 

“Oh, he is your guide, 
lord. 


” 


guide until we reach the Hermitage.” 


pointed guide dismounts. 









more refined nations of antiquity, 


“Pliny mentions needles made of bronze for sew- 


“Well, landlord, what isthe prospect for a trip to 
Vesuvius to-morrow?”’ was our first question after 
obtaining rooms at the Metropolitan Hotel, on the 


On the next morning, therefore, we rose early to 


“But who is this fellow getting upon the seat with 
meekly replies the land- 
“But we told you last night we should not take a 
“Very well, he will not go then,’ and the disap- 
Away we rattle at break-neck speed through the 


crowded streets, where all sorts of merchandise are 
exposed for sale, and men and women are working 





| up to as many as can cling on to an in 
| all drawn by one horse. 


ch of surface, 


On, on we go, winding around the beautiful bay of 
Naples, which stretches off on our right, on whose 
placid waters lie the ships of all nations. 

Mile after mile is traversed, with no change except 
that we meet a greater number of country-teains 
carrying in all kinds of produce—teams strangely 
put together—with seldom two animals alike; usual- 
ly ahorse and donkey, or a cow or ox and a donkey, 
or a cow and a horse. One team was composed of 
all three. 

The numerous flocks of goats straggling about 
everywhere through the streets are strongfy sugges- 
tive of the kind of milk and butter we use. Our 
driver dismounts and buys a bundle of grass roots of 
a woman, for part of our horses’ dinner. 

Beggars-of all ages and descriptions beset us, and 
even run along beside our carriage for several rods. 
At last we reach a hill on whose summit, surrounded 
by filth and wretchedness, stands the Royal Palace, 
under whose walls numberless beggars are sheltering 
themselves from the cold winter winds. 

After descending this hill, our carriage stops at a 
dogr over which is the English sign, ‘‘Official Guides 
t@ Vesuvius.” 

“But why do you stop here, driver?” 

“To take a guide.”” 

“A guide! You know we will not have a guide; 
drive on!” 

And so this league between hotel-keepers, guides 
and drivers meets with rebuff number two. 

We now turn out of the city of Resina, which is 
built upon the ancient Herculaneum, and take a left- 
hand course toward the volcano. 


Voleanic Beggars. 

But here is a long hill where the horses must walk, 
and we are at the mercy of a dozen beggars who run 
for us as soon as we come in sight. Every one of 
them begs in a piteous tone and with expressive ges 
tures for acentime or soldi. Some urge us to buy 
their oranges at exorbitant prices. 

Among them is a fellow ten or twelve years old, 
with skin and hair of extreme whiteness, also what 
can be seen of his half-shut eyes, and he can speak a 
few words of English, and wants his pay for it. He 
tries to drive away the other beggars, and demands 
pay for that service; and wants to buy some oranges 
for us, and expects pay for that also. 

But in the midst of this confusion, a strange pro 
cession meets us. Four men in black robes approach, 
carrying a strangely shaped coffin or casket upon 
their shoulders, The coffin is gorgeous in crimson 
and gilt, but is carried as carelessly as if it were 
nothing but a stick of wood. 

Behind it fellow several boys in black skirts and 
white sacks, while several priests in similar garments 
follow irregularly, some on one side of the street, 
some on the other, all staring about indifferently. 

Will this hill never end? Shall we never get out 
of this Babel? We succeed in buying a few oranges, 
and at last reach the top of the hill, and are deserted 
by all the beggars except the albino and two others, 
who run along beside us as fast as our miserable 
horses can trot over the rough road. 

Soon we begin the ascent of Vesuvius in earnest. 
The road turns backward and forward again and 
again, rising a little all the time. A part of it is 
made over lava streams of the seventeenth century, 


on which a scanty vegetation is growing in places, 
and parts of it over streams of more recent erup- 
tions all black and rough. 

We see the Hermitage and Observatory above us, 
apparently not more than half a mile off, but we go 
on mile after mile on our zigzag course. Our fol- 
lowers shorten the route by climbing straight up the 
rocks, and reach the Hermitage before us. We 
come upon a party of pedestrians from Massachu- 
setts, who are ascending in the same way with 
guide. They, too, leave us behind. 

At every turn some new object of curiosity or in- 
terest meets our eyes. Here an old man with a vio 
lin, and a young man with an accordion accompany- 
ing his voice, favor us with an Italian song for sev- 
eral rods, supplemented, of course, by the obsequious 
bow and hat. 

Here is a little church, and an urchin runs up to 
tell us it is the church of St. Somebody, and wants a 
soldi for the information. A woman runs out of a lit- 
tle hut, bringingsome bottles of wine called “Lachry- 
ma Christi,’ or “Tears of Christ,’ which with vio- 
lent gesticulations, she insists on selling to us, but, 
with extreme indignation and astonishment, carries 
them back when we flourish our coffee bottles at her. 

What new ruse for obtaining money can there be? 
Ah! here itis. Atthe next turn, a little ragged ur- 
chin runs out and stands upon his head till we pass, 
and then runs after us calling loudly for his pay. 

We proceed, slowly climbing for nearly two hours, 
and reach the Hermitage at 11.20. Here we leave 
the team, and eat our lunch which the landlord had 
put up for us. 

Outwitting the Guides. 

We put our bottles of coffee and lemonade in our 
pockets, and some eggs which we are to cook in the 
hot lava in the Then purchase some 
sticks or rough canes, and try to hire a guide. But 
we are considered victims, so they charge eleven 
franes. 

We know the lawful tariff is only four franes, but 
nobody pretends to speak or understand English 
now, and the policeman whose duty it is to protect 
travellers from the extortion of the guides is no- 
where to be found. 

Thanks to friends, we know guides are not neces- 
sary, so off we start at 11.40, alone, to the great 
amazement of guides and beggars, who call after us 
that we must not go alone, we shall get lost or be 
killed. 

A plain path leads directly over the lava beds of 


crater. we 


peered, trying to get a glimpse of them. “You should have heard the shouting and squall- | at their various occupations, some even making their | several eruptions of quite recent date, and we follow 








“Presently there was a fight in the rear of the hut, 
accompanied by a prodigious snorting, stamping and 
clattering. 

“ «It's cattle!’ exclaimed Marsh; and on this Hobbs 
fired among them. The report was followed by the 
mnost tremendous snorts and a wild stampede that 
shook the ground. 

“After that we were not disturbed, and morning 
dawned at length, dark and wet, 


ing which the coxswain and marines set up as they 
ran through the woods with the bull close at their 
heels. He was hunting them in grand style. 
“Nearly bursting with laughter, in spite of our ex- 
citement, Marsh and I gave chase after the rout. 


left behind. 
“We ran on, however, and presently came to the 





toilets in the open street. 


its strange forms of marine life temptingly displayed 





poor over-loaded donkeys. 


| Here and there we meet country stages, like go 


pond, There was here a thick rick of canes, partly | carts upon two wheels, carrying from eight persons 


On we go through the wonderful fish-market, with 


through crowds of beggars of all descriptions; past 
| countrymen coming into town with vegetables in 
But, judging by the shouts and noise, we were soon | long pointed baskets dangling on each side of their 


it; but as soon as the guides see that we really mean 
to go alone, and that they have over-reached theim- 
selves, seven of them start after us, hoping we shall 
need their assistance when we reach the cone. 

Forty minutes of hard walking brings us to the 
foot of the cone. Here we find the portantinas, or 
chairs with poles extending from the seat, forward 
and backward. The gnide in front carries the poles 





in his hands, the one behind carries them on nis 
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lent that the smaller stones 
and it seems foolhardy to re- 
crater. So upcome the strag- 
1 repaid for their perilous de- 
what relieved to return unhurt. 

fy violent eruption just as they are 
ant rocks flying in all directions, and 
the sulphurous 
smokecom- 
pelled them to 
cover their 
mouths with 
handkerchiefs, 


shoulders, and in this chair one can be carried up | eruptions are so 
the cone for thirty francs. | rattle all about u 
Here are our seven tormentors. main longer in 
ame wants a portantina?”’ glers feeling 
“Surely she does not, and she will not risk her | scent, ¢ 
neck in one.”’ Anu 
They can speak and understand English now. | coming 
We begin the ascent. Some 
of the impudent fellows start a- 
head urging us to take hold of 
straps which they have in their . ll = 4, 
hands. 
hind, and want to push us. They 


‘Surely, mad- 


f 


Others follow close be- 










> 
purposely hinder us as much as SS<2) ~ We find it too 
possible with their straps or ~~3 \tas, | chilly to linger 
hands thrust out in our way, ms N\A \, long here, so 
and with their constant jargon. r Ay, eat our boiled 

The path is very steep, and ‘NA eggs and drink 


our feet sink several inches into our coffee, and 
then seek for 
the highest 


point of the 


the loose ashes 
and gravel at 
every step, but 


putting our mountain be- 
sticks down fore returning 
carefully, we home. Soon 


push ourselves we stand there. 


upward We are 4,253 





Neither en- feet above the 
treaties, nor sea, and 2,173 
threats, nor above the Her- 


even swinging mitage. 


our canes at We givea 
them avail to lingering look 
drive off our down into the 


tormentors, 
Worse than 


crater; then at 
the.masses of 





mosquitoes in rock and 
a swamp, are flames flying 
these Italian high into the 
guides. With air. Then we 
mulish obsti- gaze toward 
nacy they cling the beautiful 
to us, but be- mountains 
coming weary away in the 
at last, and see- south; upon 


ing another party coming, the lovely bay spread out before us, with Capri 
lying quietly upon its bosom; at the little white 
cities around the base of the mountain, Pompeii, 
Torre de) Annunziata, Torre di Greco, Resina, 
Portici, and finally at Naples itself, nestled under 
the hill farther off to the west. Surely this view 
alone is worth the ascent of the mouutain, but 
underneath us is the hidden fountain of fire which 
belches forth its flames and smoke continually, 
day and night—the grandest sight of all. Aln 
with regret we start to return to our hotel, and 


they run for them, 
and but one is left. 


Soon he too gets discouraged 
Again and 
again we sit down in the ashes for a fey mo- 


und goes back, and we are left alone. 


ments to rest, and again press on toward the top, 


which seems as far off as ever. 
Now and then we come to a seam, or dyke of 
hard 


climb; this is not so tiresome as the loose ashes. 


rocky lava, like a ledge, over which we 


Soon the boy finds he has broken one of his eggs, ost 
and to our astonishment, finds it is already hard- 
boiled! Our landlord had misunderstood our or- 


der, so good-by to lara-cooked eggs. 


soon the descent is much easier than the ascent. 
At forty-five minutes past six we are landed 


After forty-tive minutes of this climbing, we | safely at our hotel, tired, but we shall remember 
come to a little cave built of Java and rocks. | our trip to Vesuvius as one of the most interest- 
Half an hour later, at 1.35, the party we had | ing events of our lives. 


seen coming up the mountain pass us. ‘Two men 
are walking. One of them is pulled along by a 
guide with a strap, the other is pushed by a guide 
The woman, having refused a por- 


ie — 
JOHN BRIGHT ON IRELAND. 

Week by week the troubles in Ireland grow 
more serious and more alarming. Each account 
we receive from that unhappy country shows how 
rapidly the agitation is growing, and seems to 
bring affairs nearer to the crisis of an actual re- 
bellion. 

Landlords, agents, and bailiffs continue to be 
shot, while their assailants escape, and the crimes 
|go unpunished. Branches of the Land League 
are being rapidly formed throughout the island. 
Large bodies of tenants refuse to pay their rents; 
and in many districts it is unsafe for the owners 
of estates to venture from their homes without 
being guarded by armed men. 

The leaders of the Land League have been in- 
dicted, and are to be tried. Meanwhile, arms are 
being secretly distributed among the population; 
monster meetings are being held every night; 
| and troops, to prevent a rising, are being sent 

from England. 


from behind 
tantina, on 
shoulders she is sitting, they with their arms 
locked tightly around each other, and she with 
her arms holding tightly around their heads— 
positively a frightful sight. 

Here the grevel begins to be hot. 


is carried two guides, whose 


by 


An occasion- 
al puff of steam issues from crevices here and 
there. The footing, however, is a little firmer. 

In we reach the summit, 
having been one hour and twenty-five minutes 
climbing the cone, which has an altitude of about 
two feet, and as steep as ashes 
and gravel ean be heaped up. We had been two 
hours and five minutes walking from the Hermi- 
tage. 


ten minutes more 


thousand is 





Words cannot describe our feelings as we gaze | 
We stand upon a nar- 
surrounding the old crater. 


Looking | 
down into the crater, we see a mass of black lava. | phe English Cabinet is in doubt whether to ap- 
It is streaked here and there with red seams or : 


ply the stern code of martial law in Ireland. At 
It is also dotted with | the same time, Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
red holes from which steam issues. are seriously considering what reforms can be 

This is an old crater. It is nearly circular, | proposed to allay the discontent and misery of 
about three-fourths of a mile in diameter, and | the Trish people. 
from four to five hundred feet in depth. One member of the Cabinet, at least, has been 

Near its centre a small cone rises to the height | very frank and outspoken on the subject. John 
of about two hundred feet. From this constantly 
issue smoke and steam, and about every two min- 
utes, with terrific thunderings and puffings, it 
throws high into the air red-hot stones and 
flames. 

Away down among the red-hot seams and 
smoking spots are the people who had passed 
us. A short distance to our left, we find the 
ridge broken away on one side of the crater. 
Here the overflow of 1878 passed off, and we still 
see the lava very slowly moving. 





upon the scene before us. 


row ridge 


cracks, enused by cooling. 


Bright, the great Quaker statesman and orator, 
is, next to Mr. Gladstone himself, the ablest and 
| most powerful of the Cabinet Ministers. But he 
does not allow that fact to put a gag upon his 
mouth, but boldly speaks as he feels. John Bright 
has always been an ardent friend of the Irish, 
and has, at every opportunity, advocated the re- 
dressing of wrongs under which they have for so 
long suffered. Now, he eloquently urges the 
broadest refor:ns, and earnestly appeals to his 
countrymen to look the situation in the face, and 
at last do justice to the down-trodden subject 
race. 

In a speech delivered recently before his con- 
stituents in the great town of Birmingham, Mr. 
Bright boldly said that Ireland’s sufferings were 
due to the misgovernment of their English mas- 
ters. 

He showed that in Ireland there were only 
12,000 land-owners; that of these, about 300 own 
one-third of the entire island, while one-half of 
it is owned by 744 persons. On the other hand, 
there are 500,000 tenants, who are living in ‘‘con- 
tinnal insecurity,” their rents being constantly 
raised, and their poverty and misery, in many 
districts, being appalling, ‘The rights of prop- 


Near by is a very difficult path down into the 
The two gentlemen of the party, regard- 
less of the almost suffocating fumes of sulphur 
with which the air is filled, plunge down the 
declivity, and are soon seen far below, 
leaping over the red-hot chasms where a misstep | 
would be fatal to life. 

On they go picking up specimens here and 
there, till they reach the other party. They 
place coins upon the melted lava, heaping the | 
lava around the edges of the coins, thus imbed- 
ding them; or with tongs with moulds at their 
tips they pick up lava, thus making specimens | 
side of them 


crater. 


steep 


with pictures on each 


continues, and the! 


But the thundering still 








erty,” said Mr. Bright, “have been sternly main- 
tained by the landlords, while the duties of 
property, in many instances, have been greatly 
neglected.” 

He painted, indeed, a most gloomy picture of 
the harshness of the landlords and the wretched- 
ness of the tenants. ‘‘I met the other day a 
gentleman,’’ he said, ‘‘who had passed through 
the suffering counties. He said the land is soak- 
ing with water, the cultivation is slovenly, and the 
farmers do not obtain from it more than half they 
ought. As to insecurity, a man hardly attempted 
to put on a good or a new coat, for fear it should 
be taken as a sign that he could pay a little more 
rent.” 

Mr. Bright went on to describe the reforms 
which he would introduce to cure the gigantic 
evil. 

‘“‘Force,”’ he declared, “is not a remedy.” 
The tenant should have security that his rent 
would not be constantly raised, or that he should 
suddenly be turned out of his farm. The Goy- 
ernment should assist those tenants who are will- 
ing to buy land that owners will consent to sell, 
by loans. 

“The waste lands of Ireland—comprising over 
one miilion of acres, which would support 40,000 
families—should be bought by the Government, 
and divided up among the peasantry. Finally, 
the laws of primogeniture and entail, which tie 
up the large estates, and keep them from being 
divided up and sold in the market, should be 
abolished.”’ 

By such broad reforms would Mr. Bright bet- 
ter the condition of the suffering Irish. His col- 
leagues will be wise if they take his warning and 
follow his advice in time; for the hour may come 
when such concessions may be too late, and when 
Ireland will have to be held down by the grim 
power of pure military force. 


” 


—<~@>—_——— 
For the Companion. 
MIDNIGHT RAIN. 


° 
Sleepless I lay! and thoughts of nameless woe 
Crowded the unclosed chambers of the brain; 
Restless I lay! and heard the unfaltering flow,— 
The mournful murmurs of the midnight rain, 
How soft! .. . as if a Spirit’s tears were set 
To chastened music, its harmonious pain, 
Fraught with the pathos of divine regret, 
Pulsed like a rhythmic heart-throb thro’ the rain. 
Weep on, O heavenly tears! O Spirit fair, 
Weep on! in folds of awful darkness furled; 
Perchance these drops may touch the deep despair, 
Or soothe the mystic anguish of the worla! 
PauL H. Hayne. 
‘ +> somiea 
THE RECORD OF THE YEAR. 


The year 1880 will take a place among the un- 
eventful years in the history of the world. No 
great war has been in progress, no revolution has 
taken place, death has removed but few men of 
the first rank. The changes that have occurred 
have been, for the most part, accomplished peace- 
fully. ; 

Yet in looking over the record, one can see that 
even in a year that is devoid of great events, 
much that is of interest happens. In Great 
Britain the elections last spring resulted in the 
utter defeat of the Conservatives, and the return 
of the Liberals to power. Ireland has been great- 
ly disturbed by the troubles over the land ques- 
tion; numerous acts of violence have been com- 
mitted, and the year closes with the gloomiest 
prospects of peace in that island. 

In France, there have been several changes of 
ministry, each new Cabinet being more radical 
than its predecessor. The event which has 
caused the most excitement was the expulsion of 
the Jesuits and simiiar orders. The Republic 
continues to have a firm hold upon popular sup- 
port. 

In Spain, Italy, and Austria very little of im- 
portance has occurred. Italy is just now on the 
eve of partially resuming specie payment. Spain 
has been quiet, though the politicians have suc- 
ceeded in creating an excitement now and then. 
Germany, too, has had only a few minor internal 
questions, and nothing requiring special notice 
has happened. 

In the East, there has been the usual turmoil. 
Turkey has been almost constantly under the 
pressure of the Western Powers, and has been 
shorn of still more territory and still further in- 
dependence. Russia has been in a nightmare 
over the spread of the strange system known as 
Nihilism. The Czar’s life has been attempted— 
how many times even he is probably not aware. 
Outrages innumerable have been committed. 
The government has pursued its efforts to put a 
stop to this form of socialism, and has employed 
great severity in doing so. Hundreds, probably, 
have been executed or imprisoned for life, and 
thousands have been sent to Siberia. 

In other parts of the world, we must not forget 
the Afghan war, the great disaster to the British 
troops at Candahar, and the subsequent victory; 
the continued troubles between Great Britain and 
its South African dependencies and neighbors; 
the war in South America, which is still going 
on; or the peaceable election of a new President 
of the Republic of Mexico. 

At home, the great event of the year was the 
election of Gen. Garfield as President. But we 
must not overlook the trouble in Maine in Janu- 
‘ary, which nearly resulted in bloodshed; or the 
prolonged contest in Congress over political leg- 
islation; or the taking of the tenth census of the 
United States, among other notable events in the 
United States, 


Among the deaths of the year may be men- 
tioned those of the Empress of Russia; Sir Alex- 
ander Cockburn, the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land; Offenbach, the composer; Ole Bull, the 
Norwegian violinist; Governor Williams, of Ind- 
iana; Sanford E. Church, Chief Justice of New 
York; Gilbert Haven, Methodist bishop; and the 
Rev. Dr. Barnas Sears, long the President of 
Brown University. 

In business it has been a good year. Thecrops 
of this country have been large, and those of 
other countries have averaged much better than 
for several seasons past. ‘The railroads have en- 
joyed great prosperity, and general trade has 
been excellent. The indications for the future 
are very promising. The improvement is not 
confined to the United States, but we have had 
by far the largest share of it. 

It would be amusing to give a list of the foolish 
things done this year—blunders by politicians, 
pedestrian matches, and the like. But nothing 
could be cited that would equal in folly the forty 
days’ fast by Dr. Tanner. 

We should be thankful for such an apparently 
uneventful year. It is at such times that human 
progress is greatest and most beneficial. The 
historical years are years of disaster; those which 
are forgotten are the years of peace and prosperity, 
which are best worth remembering, and most to 
be desired. 


A GREAT CHARITY. 

There is among the ladies of London a charitable 
organization called the Female Middle-Class Emigra- 
tion Society, which loans money on long credit to re- 
spectable women to pay their passage to Australia or 
to this country. 

These emigrants—for the most part, governesses 
seamstresses, the upper class of servants; in some 
cases, Widows with children, unable to find employ- 
ment at home—are thus enabled to make a fresh 
start in a new life. A report is published giving an 
account of each case, by number, not by name. In 
almost every instance success has followed—work 
has been plenty and wages good. 

Three sisters sent to Australia engaged in poultry- 
farming instead of sewing, and soon were in receipt 
of a good income. In several cases the women com- 
ing to this country undertook the management of 
dairies with the best results. The emigrants to the 
United States were sent either to the West, or to the 
new settlement, Rugby, in Tennessee. 

Now, why could not so practical and beneficent a 
scheme be imitated in this country? Our cities are 
crowded with half-starved women struggling to keep 
themselves alive and decently clothed the 
barest pittance of wages. 

Educated, refined women are driven to find work 
in the great manufactories of ready-made clothing; 
are paid one dollar for a dozen skirts, ruffled and 
tucked, or one dollar and a quarter for a dozen 
shirts, and charged seventy-five cents per week for 
the rent of a machine. 

The dry-goods shops pay, on an average, from two 
to four dollars per week, out of which the girl »m- 
ployed must dress respectably and pay her board. 
When we remember that the variety theatres and 
dance-saloons offer young women from ten to twenty 
dollars per week, we can understand why so many 
of these hungry, tired, tempted creatures crowd the 
broad, easy path to ruin. 

Mr. Whitelaw Reid, of the New York Tribune, 
acting for charitable individuals who chose to remain 
unknown, has sent several hundred bovs to the West. 
Why should not some good woman, some mother 
who reads the Companion, also act as agent to send 
these poor women to a new sphere of work and com- 
fort; and so give them a fresh chance in life? There 
are many wealthy and charitable ladies who could 
put their money to no better purpose than this. 
+r —_———— 

AN OLD BOOK. 

An interesting glimpse into our early history is af- 
forded by an old worm-eaten gazetteer which was 
found lately in a private library. 

It was issued in the first of thiscentury by J. Bain, 
of Baltimore. Geographical information is oddly 
mingled with scientific facts, and J. Bain’s vehement 
opinions concerning the British, and the (then) “late 
war” with them, obtrude in every page. Those 
“ruthless invaders,’ he assures us, “exhibited a bar- 
baric cruelty unequalled since the days of the Sara- 
cens and Vandals.” 

Philadelphia was then ‘“‘the metropolis of the coun- 
try. Washington could boast of four churches, a 
gaol and an hotel.”” Boston had twenty - three 
churches. It had, also, “a fine row of warehouses 
on the north side of the pier, and a handsome street 
running from the pier to the town-house.” 

The Eldorado for emigrants was “The Ohio,’’ 
which was then the far West. Long lines of high 
canvas-covered wagons took their way over the Alle- 
ghany mountains, drawn by eight h@rses, each usual- 
ly decorated with an arch of bells; the wife, chil- 
dren, chairs, plough, and a feather-bed were piled 
up in ths wagon; underneath it ran the watch-dog; 
the father and oldest boy walked alongside, their 
rifles slung on their backs. ; 

The journey occupied two months or more, which 
the emigrant of the present makes in twenty-four 
hours. When the squatter was once settled, how- 
ever, in his cabin, his bill of fare was as luxurious as 
that of a city gourmand nowadays. Bear’s meat, 
venison, pheasant, wild turkeys, were the piéces-de- 
resistance of his daily dinner, while wild honey, 
golden trout, and partridges filled the smaller dishes. 

It is a useful study to compare the lives and priva- 
tions of our ancestors who conquered the grim forests 
of the New World with our own; the more useful be- 
cause we find that with all their struggles they had, 
as arule, more tranquil, slower, longer lives than 
our own. This was because they were not fevered 
by the modern thirst for riches or social distinction 
which maddens even the poorest emigrant. Crops 
and clothes enough for the year to come, and a 
woods-preaching or house-raising now and then, sat- 


upon 





isfied their desires, 
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It was a poor meagre life, according to our more 
civilized notions; but it had in it a content which we 
have universally lost out of our own household fur- 
niture. 


+O 
ONLY A PAIR OF GUINEA FOWLS. 

In the **good old times,’’ Sunday was strictly kept 
in Connecticut. But its neighbor, Rhode Island, 
was inclined to hold very liberal views as to Sabbath 
keeping. Natives of “Little Rhody” who had set- 
tled in the “land of steady habits,’’ were not unfre- 
quently placed by their Sabbatarian laxity in conflict 
with their more strict neigil 

One of these settlers was Benjamin Wilkinson, 
who kept one of the best of taverns at Thompson. 
He was a man of much public spirit, and had done 
many things to beautify the town. Before his ad- 
vent the ground on which the meeting-house stood, 
was covered with bush, old stumps, and rock. He 
transformed it into an attractive common and train- 
ing-tield. 

He was « generous man, and wished all to share in 
the good things of life. So he planted a peach pit by 
every rock and along the roadside, that boys, travel- 
lers, and church-comers might have a free supply of 
peaches. 

On winter Sundays, Wilkinson’s tavern, being 
near the church, served as a “Sabba’-day-house.” 
The shivering congregation—there were no stoves in 
meeting-houses in those days—found warmth by the 
glowing hearth and, it may be, in something from 
the bar. 

But Wilkinson was nota strict Sabbatarian. His 
neighbors overlooked sundry failures to keep in har- 
mony with their ideas, seeing that he had been 
brought up in Rhode Island, and was a worthy citi- 
zen. But one Sunday the congregation was disturbed 
all through the morning service by what sounded 
like the creaking of a rusty-handled grindstone. The 
noise came from the tavern yard. 

That was the ounce that broke the back of the 
much-enduring Thompsonians. Not even the best 
inn-keeper in the State could be tolerated in disturb- 
ing divine service. Accordingly at noon the deacons 
and the selectmen waited upon Wilkinson, and 
charged him with turning a grindstone on the Sab- 
bath day. 

“I deny the charge,” he promptly answered. 

“Why, we hear it now,” retorted the officials, as a 
long-drawn, creaking sound startled them. 

“Come and see for yourselves,’ said the landlord, 
smiling mischievously, and leading the way into his 
yard. “Gentlemen,” he said, “let me introduce to 
you the first pair of Guinea hens brought into Thomp- 
son.” 

It was their doleful cries 
renity of the congregation. 


0's. 


which had ruffled the se- 


~@>— 
THE SECRET OF GOOD MANNERS. 

The secret of good manners is to forget one’s own 
self altogether. The people of really fine breeding 
are the ones who never think of themselves, but only 
of the pleasure they can give to others. No adorn- 
ment of beauty, or learning, or accomplishments, 
goes so far in its power to attract as the one gift of 
sympathy. 

In all French history no woman had astronger fas- 
cination for whoever came within her reach than 
Madame Reécamier. She was called beautifui; but 
her portraits prove that her beauty was not to be 
compared with that of many less charming women. 
And when every attraction of person had long since 
passed away, and she was an old, old woman, her 
sway over the hearts of others was as powerful as 
ever. What was her secret? 

It was this one thing solely—her genuine and un- 
affected interest in the good and ill fortunes of her 
friends. Authors came to her and read her their. 
books; painters came to her with their pictures; 
statesmen with their projects. She, herself, wrote 
no books, painted no pictures, had no projects. She 
was sweet, simply and unconsciously, as a rose is 
sweet. She really cared for the happiness and suc- 
cess of others, and they felt the genuineness of her 
sympathy. It surrounded her with an immortal 
charm. 

Let any girl try Madame Récamier’s experiment. 
Let her go into society thinking nothing of the admi- 
ration she may win; but everything of the happiness 
she can confer. It matters little whether her face is 
beautiful, or her toilette costly. Before the end of 
three months she will be a happy girl herself; for 
the world likes sunshine and sympathy, and turns to 
them as the flowers bask in the sun of June. 


——————_———$<@>—____——_ 
A CHILD’S FUNERAL. 
A pauper’s funeral is asad sight. The rough pine 
coffin carried to the grave in a springless wagon, fol- 
lowed by no mourner, tells the story of one who died 
Mnmourned. Buta French artist, travelling in Hol- 
land, saw a sadder sight. 
Pausing in a grassy cemetery to read the inscrip- 
tions on the tombs, he descried two strange forms 
approaching the gate. They were those of two men 
clothed in black. 
sionless eyes, they entered God’s acre. 
One was dressed like a peasant. 
three-cornered hat. 
black crape. 


Over the shoulder of the man with a cocked hat 
was slung a broad strap in which he carried a box. 
They were hired mourners carrying the corpse of a 
Neither father, nor mother, not 
All 


child to the grave. 
even a family friend, followed that small coffin. 
was left to the hands of hirelings. 


The painter turned away, sad, and thinking, “Did 


not one tear fall on that little corpse?” 





—_——_+@r 
THE TWO PROFESSORS. 


Some years ago, two professors at Géttingen, 
Michaelis and Kistner, were noted for learning and 
power in lecturing. They were rivals in popularity, 


and always at swords’ points in personal intercourse 


Michaelis was selfish and niggardly, Kistner liberal 
and full of sympathy, but eccentric in his methods. 
Their treatment of a poor student, which is one of 
the traditions of the university, illustrates their dif- 
ferent characters. 


In profound silence, with expres- 


The other worea 
Both had long hat-bands of 


treme poverty, begged the sania of anno: lec- 
tures without the regular fee. The professor hesi- 
tated, and noticing that the young man wore silver 
buckles in his shoes, said it was unbecoming a poor 
man to wear such ornaments, and he would accept 
them in place of the fee. 

The youbg man took them off with a heavy heart, 
and went with unstrapped shoes to Kiistner. He 
told of his experience with Michaelis, and begged a 
free admission to Kistner’s lectures. Kistner went 
out a moment, and returned with an old pair of 
leathern breeches, saying,— 

“You must be in need of clothes, and you shall 
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have these cheap.” 

The student protested that he needed no clothes, 
but the professor insisted, and exacted a half«iollar, 
The student went to his room, angry at the new in- 
sult, and throwing the breeches on the floor, heard a 
sound as of money clinking, and founda purse of gold 
in the pocket. He carried it to the professor, who 
refused to receive it, saying, ‘‘A bargain is a bargain. 
The breeches are yours, with everything belonging 
to them.”’ The student was in funds for the rest of 
that term. 





A SERIAL STORY 


by J. T. TrowsripceE will be given in the 
CoMPANION, commencing with the first issue in 
January, 1881, and continued through the months 
of February, March and April. 

It is a story of absorbing interest, charmingly 
told, full of dramatic power, and unexceptionable 
in its moral tone. We congratulate our sub- 
scribers on the pleasure in store for them in the 
reading of this admirable Serial. 


THE SUPREME COURT. 


A stranger entering the room where the sessions of 
the United States Supreme Court are held, is im- 
pressed by the Sabbath stillness which pervades it. 
He also sees that even the humblest officer attached 
to the court partakes of its dignity and stately bear- 
ing. 

The court is opened about this fashion: at twelve 
o'clock (noon) the justices come in from the consult- 
ing-room and take their seats on the bench. Away 
to the left of the chamber is seen a youthful officer, 
whose business is to catch the first glimpse of the 
advancing judges. 

Then come three raps with a ponderous gavel by 
the same officer. This is meant as a signal for the 
audience to rise. Then, with the Chief-Justice in 
advance, the judges enter from the right of the cham- 
ber. 


To the rear of the justices’ seats is an aisle. In the 
centre is an arched entrance for the Chief-Justice. 
Through this aisle the judges file and take positions 
on the right and left. None enter until the Chief- 
Justice emerges from the centre entrance. 

After all have filed in, the Chief-Justice makes a 
graceful obeisance to the standing audience. Then 
the judges take seats, a stroke of the gavel is made 
and the audience seats itself. 

The opening of the court falls upon a youthful 
official. It is after the old English form, ‘Oh yea; 
Oh yea,” etc., and concludes with the words, “God 
bless the honorable Supreme Court.” The court is 
now ready for business. All the justices are clad in 
black silk gowns with an ecclesiastical cut.—Wash- 
ington Star. 


Seen 
EFFECT OF A NAME. 
Physicians don’t take kindly to those inquisitive 
persons who are always asking about their patients. 
One of this class, named Lewis, was considered a 
great bore by the doctors of a Connecticut town. No 
matter where or when he met one of the faculty, 
forth came the chronic question, “‘Who’s sick and 
what's the matter?’”’ One day, a certain Dr. B as 
he was approaching Lewis's house about sunrise saw 
the “‘bore’’ waiting to ask the usual questions. “I'll 
fix him,” thought the doctor, but he counted his 
chickens before they were hatched, as the sequel 
shows: 





The usual salutations over, Lewis says, “Hold on, 
doctor; they tell me you have a very sick patient up 
the hill.” 

“Yes, very sick. Staid all night with her.” 

Ww hat’s the matter?” 

“Oh, doctors don’t like to tell what ails their pa- 
tients, but I don't suppose you will say anything 
about it if I tell you. 

“Oh no; but I should like to know.” 

“Well, she’s got Febris Intermittens Autumnatis.”’ 

“She aint got that complaint!” 

**Yes she has, sure.” 

“Then she'll die. I never knew one to get well 
with that complaint. If your medicines don’t kill, 
the name is a dead shot.” 


———— 


WHAT SAVED HIS LIFE. 

The way to stop the flow of blood from a bad 
wound has been so often pointed out that it is gener- 
ally known, but it is best illustrated by an actual ex- 
ample. When people injured and bleeding are able 
to help themselves by so simple a process, they should 
certainly love their lives well enough to do so. 


That Gen. Sickles is alive to-day is due onlyto his 
great presence of mind. When he fell on the field of 
Gettysburg, he fainted. Recovering consciousness, 
but half-dazed, he found he was completely away 
from the hope of immediate help, and that blood was 
gushing from his leg in jets, showing that an artery 
was severed. 

Painfully raising himself until he found his hand- 
kerchief, he tied it around the wound in such a way 
as to stop the flow, and in order to secure additional 
tightness, ran his sword-handle under the handker- 
chief, and with all his power twisted it around and 
held it so until the surgeon came on the battle-field. 
Like most persons, he had read directions of what 
was necessary to be done in such emergencies, but, 
unlike many persons, he was cool and collected enough 
to put his reading into practice when the emergency 
came. 


——$¢«@>—____—_ 

JOHNNY. 
“Now, Johnny,” said Mrs. Smith, to her little boy, 

as he was leaving the house to go to school for the 


first time, “when anybody asks your name, be sure 
and say Johnny Smith.” 


“T will,” replied Johnny. 

“And don’t forget to say ‘Yes, sir,’ 
when anybody asks you a question.’ 

“T’ll remember,” said Johnny, confidently. 


and ‘No, sir,’ 
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For the Companion. 
DESOLATION! 


Sehold! this dreary place, 
Stripped of all glow and grace, 
Nhis roof-tree, crumbling down 
seside the dark pool’s edge, 
Shrouded in shivering sedge, 
These woodlands bleak and brown! 





Once "twas a happy nest,— 

A home of joyful rest, 
Where, like Dodona’s Dove, 

Tranquil, benign, apart, 

O’er its own tender heart, 
srooded the Life of Love! 


llow, o’er the wilted grass, 
Mysterious shadows pass! 

The ghost of some dead breeze 
Would seem to faint or tlow, 
Weird, a3 that thrill below 

Deep ocean silences! 





ben the hot summer's shine 
Here seems to pale and pine, 

And the strong sun at noon, 
Glimpsed through dim glen and glade, 
Wanes to the spectral shade 

Of a mist-mantling Moon 


Where hope and love were brave 
We muse, as by their grave, 
While the strange stillness tells 
More than all gartulous breath 
Of fair lives merged in death, 
Warm welcomes, wild farewells! 


1//, then, is desolate ?— 
ay! by yon mouldering gate 
Midinost this gaunt repose. 
Lovely and lithe, is seen, 
Pure as an Elfin queen, 
One white, sweet-scented rose! 





As when all hopes are lost, 
In the soul's final frost, 
Mid Aer dimmed, dead repose, 
Sometimes, to light the gloom, 
(A sacred, star-like bloom!) 
One rose of memory glows! 
Paut H, HAYNE. 


+e 
For the Companion. 
WATCH-NIGHT IN THE SIERRAS. 


On a Sabbath preceding New Year's Day, a 
clergyman Was lying in camp among the Sierras, 
Suddenly “We're goin’ 


he 


nomountameer came ih, 


to have a wateli-meetin’ over at Turner's,” 


said, “and should be glad if you'd jine us.” 

At nine o'clock that night the clergyman and 
at Turner's door. 
in,’ answered a voice from within the long, low 


his friends knocked “Come 
log-hut. 

Its one room was already filled with rough 
mountaineers, unshaven and weather- 
beaten hunters. ‘I’m glad to see you, stranger,” 
said a queer voice, as the clergyman squeezed in. 
Turning, he saw the stump of an arm held out 

welcome 


miners, 


to him. Grasping it, the clergyman 
saw that the other arm was also a stump, and 
that both limbs had been cut off at the knees. 


Coffee was passed around, jokes cracked and 


stories told Some one told of a remarkable 
show-storm, and then there was a lull in the 
talk 


“Speaking of snow, stranger,’ said the hand- 
in a harsh tone, ‘‘makes me 
think of some snow Lonce seen up there in the 
Nevadas. In the fall of 62 three of us were up 
there, with a thousand cattle 


less, footless man, 


“One evening the wind changed to the north- 
it began to snow, We got the cattle 
together and started in the morning for the 
The snow was piling down, and it was 
minute. Before evening 
the snow was four feet deep. 

“A good many of the fat cattle lagged behind, 
and I told the boys to drive on the herd and 
break the trail and I would follow after. 


east and 


plains 
growing colder every 


in 
Going 


so slow made me chilly, and I drank freely from | 


a flask in my pocket. 
in those days. 

“I mind of feeling sleepy, and of thinking I 
would lie down and sleep a little. 
black. 
on the plains and the old woman was bending 
over me. T asked her what was the matter with 
She didn’t 
answer; but when I got better, I found my legs 
and hands were gone. 


I used a good deal of liquor 
§ | 


Then all was 


my hands and feet, they felt so numb, 


“The boys told me that my horse and eattle 
exme in, and they hunted for me four days be- 
fore they stumbled over me, more dead than 
That's how you see me with nothing but 
this trunk 

“You needn't pity me, boys; 


alive 


"twas a pretty 
hard lesson, but thank the good Lord for it. I 
tried to mend my ways since then. I’m now try- 
to get to heaven on my knees. I guess I'll 
stump through, and up yonder, (ll get a better 
pair 

“Boys, mightn’t it be well for us all to look 
over our old accounts just now, as the old year 
is dying, to see how the books stand, and start 
better in the new? 


‘Parson, it’s after eleven; couldn’t you give us 
a little talk?”’ he asked, handing out a small red 
Bible, given him, he said, by his Sunday school 
teacher back in the States, for learning verses. 

The clergyman, from whose narrative we have 
condensed this watch-night experience, read the 
16th of Luke: “Give an account of thy steward- 
ship.’’ In a few words, he urged the rough men 
to seek forgiveness for misspent time. 

The old clock in the corner tolled out the hour 
of twelve amid At 


last 


soleinn stillness, the 


When I came to I was down in the cabin 


r y 

THE YOUTH 
| stroke, the legless, handless man sang in tones 
| tremulous with emotion: 


“A charge to keep I have, 
A God to glorify, 
A never-~lying soul to save, 
And fit it for the sky.” 
Silently the watchers shook hands and went 
| out to begin the New Year. 
+e 


SPEARING AN ALLIGATOR. 

| Amid the coast-forests of Eastern Tobasco live 
the Pintos, « horde of Indian fishermen and hunt- 
Their primitive style of living illustrates 
the familiar line, 


ers. 


“Man wants but little here below.” 

But that “‘little’’ is to them a ‘‘mother of in- 
vention.” An American traveller discovered a 
Pinto wigwam on the banks of a river whose 
owner kept hogs. A freshet having swept away 
his store of nuts and acorns, he fed them on alli- 
gator’s flesh. As he was poor, and powder and 
shot were costly, he speared his hog-feed. His 
method, which the traveller, Mr. Felix M. Os- 
wald, describes, displayed much ingenuity. We 
condense the narrative: 


The Indian's weapons were a harpoon, a stout 
club, and a coil of tarred lnriats. For a bait, he 
used a sucking pig, a. box of something which 
smelled offensively, and several chunks of half- 
roasted ment 
Selecting an overhanging bough, about six 
yards from the water's edge, the Indian stripped 
off its leaves and suspended from the fork the 
squealing pig. ‘That was the bait, for the eyes 
and ears of the alligator. 
Opening the box, he used its offensive contents 
to grease a string, one end of wich he tied to a 
bush, and weighting the othe: with a piece of 
wood, threw it into the river. That was the nose- 
bait. 
| Between the thicket and the water's edge was 
along sand-dam, capped with « row of gnarled 
Taking the chunks of meat, he placed 
them at equal intervals between the beach and 
ridge of thedam. ‘That is my grub-bait,’’ said 
theIndian. ‘It will make him mountthe barreea” 
(barricade). 
Stimulating the pig with a kick that caused it 
|to squeal for the next ten minutes, the Indian 
waited in ambush, harpoon in hand. One end 
of a long lariat was fastened to it, and the other 
|to a tough elastic sapling. The sun had set, and 
it was growing dark when a dark object was 
seen to rise slowly from the water and crawl up 
the dam. The first chunk of roast bait was gob- 
bled. 

**He’s smacking his chops!’ chuckled the Ind- 
inn, “It’s the same one-eyed old sinner that 
owes me two pigs, but-he’s going to pay his 
debts.” 

Gobbling the second chunk, the alligator 
crawled on, swallowed the third, and at the 
sight of the hanging pig, stopped and glared. 
Suddenly he pushed forward, and fell into a 
sandy hollow behind the dam. 

Instantly, he turned and headed for the dam. 
Up sprang the Pinto, and hurled the harpoon 
through his sealy hide. ‘I got you this time!’’ 
he shouted. 

Jerked back by the tension of the lariat, the 
alligator made the leaves fly with his switching 


} 
os 
logs, 





ticity of the sapling had not broken the force of 
his spring as he plunged forward again and again. 

Seizing the club, and jumping around the 
floundering prisoner, the Indian dealt him a 
whack across the head that laid him sprawling 
on his back. Three more blows, and the alliga- 
tor had paid his debt. 

+o 
AN AMUSING DUEL. 

Duels are barbarous, and should be stamped out 
by legal penalties and public opinion. Perhaps 
the best way to cure a duellist of his folly is to 
make him ridiculous, as was done in this case, 
which in Chambers’s Journal is narrated by an old 
East Indian, as follows: 

Tainton’s regiment was stationed at the straits 
| of Singapore, Malacea, and Penang; but he was 
| officiating as brigade-major while the real incum- 
| bent was absent on a furlough at the cape. He 
was known to be an extraordinary shot with gun, 
| rifle and pellet bow. 

Nothing could ruffle him outwardly. Hewas a 
|lamb in appearance, but a very lion in strength 
and courage, and neither drank, gambied, nor 
quarrelled; but in those duelling days even he 
could not at times avoid the ‘‘wager to battle.”’ 

Davis, a foolishly irate and somewhat tipsy 
man, moreover only a late arrival, took umbrage 
at some remarks of a perfectly inoffensive nature 
made by Tainton, and the usual challenge fol- 
lowed. 

Thereis a limit tothe greatest forbearance, and 
my gallant friend was tired of being made a tar- 
get of, so consented to go out provided his terms 
were acceded to. 

These were—that they were to be placed face to 
face at fifteen yards or less, he to be armed with 

| a pellet bow alone, and his adversary to load his 
own weapon; and that from the moment the word 
“load!” was given, each party was at liberty to 
do with his weapon what he chose. 

The seconds knew Tainton well, and they anti- 
cipated some fun from the novel duel; so, while 
consenting to the terins, they made them known 
all over the station. The day arrived. 

Tainton’s adversary strongly protested against 
fighting such a strange duel; but he was told he 
had no choice, as the right of choosing weapons 
lay with the challenged. So Davis, more irate 
than ever, went to the place of meeting, vowing 
that he would drill a hole through his man for 

| making such a fool of him. 

| The whole plain was crowded with spectators. 

| The two stood face to face; Tainton with his pock- 

| ets full of hardened pellets and his bow; Davis 
with an ordinary pistol. 

The word “‘load!’’ being given, Davis lifted his 
powder flask; when rap, rap, came two pellets on 
his knuckles, and he dropped his pistol and flask 

|} as if they had been red-hot! 
The bystanders screamed with laughter. Davis 
| got more savage, and hastily picking up the pistol 
land flask, tried to load; but a similar visitation as 
before made him drop them again, whilst another 
rap, rap, made him turn his back on his foe. 
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tail, and would have snapped the rope, if the elas- | 





The seconds now interfered, and declared the 
duel at an end, because the conditions had been 
violated by Davis, who was led off the ground 
foaming with rage. 

But a little reflection and a little inquiry into 
the antecedents and character of the antagonist 
he had to deal with convinced him of the folly of 
quarrelling with sxch a man, and a party was got 
up at mess, where the two met and shook hands. 

Tainton’s skill with the Indian pellet bow was 
something marvellous. He had been known, for 
a wager, with five pellets, to knock over three 
snipe. 

The sepoys and native officers of his regiment 
not only loved him, but believed him to be pos- 
sessed of supernatural powers, and were ever 
fond of relating the most improbable stories about 
him; and nothing would convince them to the 
contrary. 





a 
For the Companion. 


THE SONG OF THE STEAMER 
ENGINE. 


“Tam ready for work! 

[ am ready for work !” 
So says the great engine when we start, 
And the steam comes up from its pulsing heart, 
With its hundred iron arms and hands 
It is waiting to take us to foreign lands, 
And it says, in the cheeriest sort of way 
While our friends are watching us down 

**l am ready for work! 

I am ready for work !” 


’ 
the bay, 


“I will carry you over! 

1 will carry you over!” 
It seems to say on the ocean wide, 
When no land can be seen on either side; 
And we wonder how it can ever be 
That we can go straight o’er the trackless sea, 
And we watch the engine day by day, 
Encouraged by what it seems to say,— 

“T will carry you over! 

I will carry you over!” 


“Sleep safe till morning! 
Sleep safe till morning!” 
Are the words we hear at the dead of night, 
When only the sailors can see a light; 
Sut the great ship rushes along as free 
As if the sunshine was on the sea, 
And we rest secure near the beating heart 
Of the engine doing its noble part. 
“Sleep safe till morning! 
Sleep safe till morning!” 


“It is all right now! 
It is all right now!’ 
Are the words we hear when the sun peeps thro’ 
And the leaden clouds catch a tint of blue, 
While the iron arms work hard and fast, 
For we are in sight of the land at last; 
And the engine seems as glad as we 
That the ship is now from all danger free. 
“Itisall right now! 
It is all right now !”” 


O brave engine, you little know 

What to your faithful toil we owe! 

You did your duty by day and night, 

As well in the darkness as the light, 

Never letting an hour go by, 

Never stopping to ask the “Why?” 

And showed us what beauty and grace can be 





In honest toil and fidelity 


a 
OUR RAPID PROGRESS. 

The rapidity of the progress made by this coun- 
try is astonishing. The man is still living who 
saw Fulton’s steamboat, the Clermont, make its 
first trip in the year 1807. We refer to the ven- 
erable Thurlow Weed, now eighty- three years of 
age. He also rode in the first railroad train that 
ever ran in the United States, that which ran in 
1831 from Albany to Schenectady. Mr. Weed 
passed through the site of the city of Syracuse 
when it was a swamp, inhabited only by snakes, 
owls and toads. When he first visited New York, 
—that was in 1808, when he was a sloop’s cabin- 
boy, —-a stream ran through it, crossed by a 
wooden bridge, and farms and pastures were 
within musket-shot of its principal buildings. 
Mr. Weed recently narrated how he saw the first 
steamboat, saying: 


I was a boy of ten, and lived at Catskill. Sud- 
denly everybody heard that the very next day a 
boat was coming up the river from New York 
against wind and tide. All were incredulous, but 
I determined to see what it amounted to, and 
early in the morning, I started off, with two other 
youngsters, for Catskill landing. 

Arrived there, we thought we could get a bet- 
ter view from an island in the river, so, hiding 
in the bushes, we took off our clothes (boys’ 
clothes didn’t amount to much in those days), 
tied them ona plank and swam over tothe island, 
pushing it ahead of us. 

Once on the island, we put on our clothes again 
and waited, fishing with pin-hooks from a log, 
with not very much success. By-and-by, we saw 
a strange smoke down the river, and presently 
up it came, wheezing and puffing and splashing 
along like some wild animal. 

There were no paddle-boxes, and the wheels 
were visible, and the engine and boiler set up on 
deck, exposed to the elements. It went about 
four or five miles an hour, and passed within 
twenty rods of us on the island. It was well cal- 
culated to inspire awe, for it burnt pine wood, 
and poured fire from its smoke-stack like an ac- 
tive voleano. 


+O 
A SAD JOURNEY. 

A French correspondent of the London Stand- 
ard relates the following touching story of love’s 
devotion, and its faithful but fruitless effort, 
which reminds us in some particulars of the real- 
ity and romance of **Evangeline.”” 


A rare example of constancy, courage and de- 
votion combined, has just been furnished by a 
brave young peasant woman, born and bred ina 
remote hamlet of the Vosges. Marie Hagart, 


husband some months since, and saw him start 
for the great city of Paris in the hope of obtain- 
ing employment there. 

But almost upon his arrival in the capital, he 
fell ill, and being without either funds or friends, 
was taken to the Hospital de la Pitie. The news 
of his illness reached the hamlet where his wife 
lived in course of time, and the latter, listening 
only to the promptings of her heart, determined 
~~ her sick husband at once. 

he was utterly destitute. To travel by rail 
was therefore ont of the question, so she started 
on foot with a baby in her arms, just forty cents 
in her pocket, and a journey of three hundred 
and nine miles before her. Braving hardships 
of every description, sleeping by the roadside or 
in the fields. and living on what scraps of food she 





conld obtain on the way, she passed onward, 


this heroine in humble life, bade adieu to her | 
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nothing daunted, for the city where her husband 
ay sick. 

She had lost her way several times, her cloth- 
ing was in rags, her shoes were gone, but her 
courage remained undiminished, until a few 
evenings ago when, footsore and weary, she 
found herself at Claretin, when she sank down 
in the streets overcome by her sufferings, ex- 
hausted from want of food, exclaiming faintly, 
‘Mon Dieu, I can go no further.” i 

Mother and child were conveyed to the police- 
station, revived, warmed and tended, after which 
the poor woman related in a few simple words 
her touching story, seemingly astonished that 
those who listened to her should have been 
moved to express admiration for her conduct. 

Kindly persons offered the young woman the 
assistance and shelter her forlorn position re- 
quired, but her absorbing thought was to obtain 
— of the man for whom she had travelled so 

ar. 

The police commissary undertook to satisfy her 
on this point, and a few hours later she learned 
that he whom she had walked so many miles to 
see had expired in the hospital ward twenty-four 
hours before her arrival. 


+o 


EATING TWO DINNERS. 

Every nation has its own table etiquette, to violate 
which is to commit a blunder; and that, according to 
some of the social codes, is worse than acrime. In 
Turkey and Arabia, where knives and forks are not 
used, the host shows his appreciation of his guest in 
a way that disgusts the European visitor. He tears 
off a tid-bit from the joint or fowl, and with his fin- 
gers puts it into the guest’s mouth. Willingly or un- 
willingly, the guest must swallow it, though it seems 
an emetic. To refuse would grossly insult the host 
who is honoring him. 


In Japan, the etiquette of a grand dinner requires 
that none should begin to eat before the honored 
guest, and that all should cease eating when and as 
often as he stops. This custom proved embarrassing 
to one of the American professors in the Japanese 
scientific school, to whom, as soon as he arrived in 
Tokio, the capital, the officials gave a grand dinner. 

Unfortunately, the professor, not knowing the cu- 
linary preparations made in his honor, had dined 
heartily with one of the American missionaries pre- 
vious to going to the banquet. He was placed at the 
head of the table, and etiquette made it necessary 
that he should begin eating before anybody else 
would commence. 

He did begin, and then tried to excuse himself in 
broken Japanese, saying that he had just risen from 
dinner. It wasin vain. His excuse was received as 
a polite affectation. His host, thinking he had a del- 
icate appetite, pressed him to eat. Besides, whenever 
he stopped eating, the whole company stopped, and 
they were very hungry. 

Course after course of soup, fish, meats, and savory 
side-dishes came and went. The professor, out of 
consideration for his hosts’ appetites, tasted each 
course and then stopped. Everybody else did the 
same. Hecould do no less and no more. When the 
last dish was taken from the table, he was surfeited, 
but the company still felt hungry. 

One of the Japanese dinner customs will be appre- 
ciated by the boys and girls. The guests carry away 
in their long flowing sleeves all the cakes and confec- 
tionery that are left. Once the professor, having 
given a stereopticon exhibition at the Nukador’s pal- 
ace, was invited to partake of refreshments. Cakes 
and candies and sweetmeats, stamped with stars, 
leaves and flowers, were piled upon the table, col- 
ored with all the tints of the rainbow. They were 
too artistic to eat, the professor thought; but the 
lord chamberlain told him he might take them home 
to show his friends, and he did. 


ee 


CUNNING OF A FOX. 

Many stories told of the crafty fox are doubtless 
incidents of the imagination. But a writer in the 
Commercial Bulletin tells the anecdote which, though 
taxing belief, he says is vouched for by an eye-wit- 
ness of the affair: 


Some fishermen on the west coast of Ireland were 
in the habit of going to a small island, a few hun- 
dred yards from the main land, in quest of bait. 
The island was inhabited by large numbers of rab- 
bits, and could be reached at low tide by wading, the 
water there being only a few inches deep. 

One morning they went in their boat quite early, 
it being high tide, and on landing saw a dead fox ly- 
ing on the beach. The fur of the animal was all be- 
draggled, and he seemed to have been drowned. 
One of the men remarking that his skin was worth 
something, pitched him into the boat. 

Procuring their bait they returned to the main 
land, and the man who had possessed himself of the 
fox seized him by the tail and flung him on shore. 
As soon as the animal struck the beach he picked 
himself up with considerable agility for a dead fox, 
and shot off like a flash up among the cliffs, while 
the men stood staring at each other in mute aston- 
ishment. 

The men concluded that he had crossed over to the 
island during the night, when the tide was low, in 
search of rabbits, and finding in the morning that he 
was cut off from the main land, counterfeited death, 
with the expectation of thereby procuring a passage 
to the shore in the boat, an expectation which was 
fully realized. 
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TERRIFIED BY A MIRAGE. 


How a number of fishermen were frightened by a 
mirage is told in the New York Sun: 


In Watchapreague inlet, off the county of Acco- 
mack, Virginia, one morning about twenty fishing- 
boats were riding at anchor. The sun arose behind 
a thick fog-bank. Presently the fog grew thinner 
until a few pale rays shot up above. 

All the crews were busy at their lines, when a shout 
from one of the boats was heard. A grand trans- 
formation scene had occurred in a single minute. 

Apparently not « quarter of a mile away lay the is!- 
and of Chincoteague, with its tall white tower, its 
dwellings, its trees and shrubbery, and a little boy 
driving a flock of sheep along the shore, and even a 
little girl sitting in the door of the light-keeper’s 
house with a doll in her arms. 

In another minute another fog-bank rose up be- 
tween them and the shore, shutting out “from their 
vision their own homes. 

Imagining that by some unaccountable and mys- 
terious influence they had been suddenly transferred 
a distance of thirty miles from where they actually 
were, they broke anchorage in the greatest conster- 
nation, many of them in their fright steering directly 
out to sea. 

An hour afterwards the mist vanished, and the sun 
shone out. The mirage had disappeared, but there 
was no more fishing on that day. 


—_+oo—_—_—_——— 


WRONG SPELLING.—An old gentleman was seen 
nailing a notice on afence. A friend, ing, said: 
“Why don’t you have the notice put in the paper, 
where people can read it?”’ . 

“Waal,” said the old gentleman, “if I tuck it to 
the newspaper orftice, them newspaper fellers might 
get it spelled wrong.”’ The notice read: “Howze fur 
rent inchoir on preymeysis.” 
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For the Companion. 
POLLY’S YEAR. 
JANUARY IST. 











Come sit in my lap and let me hear, 
Polly my dear, Polly my dear, 
What do you mean to do this year? 


I mean to be good the whole year long, 


And then she rubbed her eyes, and sat up in bed, 
and stared. 

“Do wake up, Mag!’ he cried impatiently, and | I’ 
dangling something before her face. 


too excited to stand still, 


THE YOUTH’ Ss 





COMPAN ION. 





ix in time for iene to tumble into the little ved in Ae very thin, faded gown; but wine cheery smile, 
the corner, and stretch her tired little feet in | underneath her big cap border, was pleasant to 
sleep. 


‘‘Hully-ba-loo !”” The next morning, something | 


quite different from other mornings, woke her | at her. 
up. Tim was shaking her shoulder, and screech- 
ing in her ear, like a ‘‘fog-whistle,’’ his mother | turned and looked at her. 
said. 


‘It’s come; oh, it’s come!”’ she heard him say. las 


“See!” | 
| ki 
The | 


“What is it?’ asked little Maggy. 
“The fun an’ things—don’t you know! 


And never do anything careless or wrong. the room, tightly holding a brown paper bag. “‘It | 
I mean to learn all my lessons right, was hangin’ on the door-knob. It’s Christ- 
And do all my sums, if I sit up all night. | mas ia 


I mean to keep all my frocks so clean, 

Nurse will never say I’m ‘“‘not fit to be seen.” 
I don’t mean to bréak even one of my toys, 
And I never, oh! never, will make any noise, 
In short, Uncle Ned, as you'll very soon see, | 
The best little girl in the world I shall be! 
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Come sit in my lap and let me hear, 
Polly my dear, Polly my dear, 
What you have done in the course of the year. 
Oh dear! Uncle Ned, oh dear and oh dear! 
1 fear it has not been a very good year. 
For somehow my sums aou/d come out wrong, 
And somehow my frocks wouldn't stay clean long. 
And somehow I’ve often been dreadfully cross, 
And somehow I broke my new rocking-horse. 
And somehow Nurse says I have made such a noise 
I might just as well have been one of the boys. 
In short, Uncle Ned, I very much fear, 
You must wait for my goodness another year! 

+o 


For the Companion. 
A FOUR-CENT CHRISTMAS. 

Timmy O'Brien turned and faced his little sis- 
ter. 

“Come on,” he cried. 
four cents. I do!”’ 

Little Maggy rolled out from the 
dust-heap she was poking over, got 
up on'to her feet, and stumbled 
up to the brother's side, who looked 
—oh, so big to her childish eves! 

“It's up in Mis’ Flynn’s ban’ box, 
along with her cap,’’ whispered Tim. 
“T seen her put it in, when I went up 
to borry the dish-pan for mammy.” 

Maggy clasped her hands together 
and 


“IT know where there’s 


over her dirty brown apron, 
gave a long sigh. 
“Come on!’ said Timmy, begin- 


ning to run towards the door, drag- 
ging her after him. ‘*To-morrer’s 
Christmas Day, an’ d’ye s’pose I’m 
a goin’ to have all the other fellers 
have fun an’ things, an’ us have 
none? Come on!” 

“What is fun an’ things?’ said 
Maggy, panting up the rickety stairs 
that led to the upper lodger’s room. 


“Oh, what folks have on Christ- 
mas,” cried Tim, giving her another pull. “‘Come 


on!” 

‘What is Christmas?” asked Hucky, 
after him. 

“Law!” said Tim, bringing up against Mrs. 
Flynn’s door. ‘It’s when folks have the fun 
an’ things. Now, Maggy, we’ll git it!’ 

He bent down and put one eye up against the 
old rusty key-hole. 

“T'll call her,’’ said Maggy, thinking to help. 
“Mis Fyn!”’ she cried in clear, childish voice. 

“The whackety whicks!’’ exclaimed Tim, start- 
ing to his feet, and cramming both dirty brown 
fists over his little sister’s mouth. ‘“‘Ye hold yer 
tongue—can’t you? There’’—as one or two 
doors opened at the end of the long hall, and a 
like number of heads were thrust out. 

Down over the rickety stairs scuttled the two 
children like frightened rabbits, into their own 
poor little room. 

“Can’t we have the fun an’ things?’ sobbed 
Maggy. ‘Oh dear!’ 

“No, I guess you can’t!’ cried Tim, savagely. 
*An’ just think, Maggy O’Brien, what ’twould a’ 
been! I was goin’ to buy a cent’s worth of chew- 
in’ gum, and you should a’ had one chew; a real 
good one. ’Twould a’ lasted you most all day; 
an’ two pop-corn balls—you’d a’ had one. An’ 
I don’t know what I’d a’ done with t’other cent. 
I guess I'd a’ put it inthe bank.” 

Maggy waited until he had gone through with 
the list; then withont a word, she turned and 
flung herself flat on the floor, where she burst 
into a torrent of tears. 

Tim rushed here and there over the room, try- 
ing to get something to make her stop. 

But not a bit of good did it do, until he prom- 
ised to take her out ‘walkin’ to see the organ 
man an’ the monkey!”’ 

Then she lifted up her little swollen face, and 
let him tie on the poor little bonnet, and lead her 
out into the dirty, crowded street. 

He didn’t take her home until he felt quite 
Sure that the mother would be back from her 
day’s washing. 

Then making the child promise ‘never, 
never ’s long as vou breathe,” 


toddling 


no 
to tell anything 


coming in at the door. 


At that, Maggy bounced ont of bed, and the | 
rst thing she knew, ran into a little old woman 
A little old woman in a, 
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PICTORIAL HOLIDAY PULZLE. 




























see. 


Tim dropped the bag 


cents, but I did what I could.” 
Timmy burst right ont, 


with a grip the bey never forgot. 
| chewin’ gum, and the pop-corn balls!’ cried Tim, | about it; I heard you talking through the winder: 
and whirling around | and the mother knows. 


air, 
one word, 
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‘*That’s Santa Claus!”’ said the mother, nodding 


as quick as a shot, and 


“Yes,” said little old Mrs. Flynn, smiling aw ay 
hard as she could. “I didn’t have but four 


*Oh—oh—Mis’ Flynn— 


in 





UTS "TO CRACK } 





“There, there,”’ 
ndly: 


said the little old woman 
and she laid her hand on his shoulder 
“I know all 
Don't you do it again!” 
** Never !”” 

The Christmas bells rang out through the clear 


mingling their sweet chimes with Timmy's 


One word, but he always kept it. 
MARGARET SIDNEY. 
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First find and write down the names of fifteen ar- 
ticles represented around the central picture, which 
is placed on an easel. 

The initial and final letters of each of these fifteen 
articles are the same as the fourth and last letters 
of some article of food for the dinner-table. 


For the Companion, 
CHRISTMAS WOOD. 


Arthur always had a great many presents at 
Christmas, and was always told that Santa Claus 
brought them; but he was an inquisitive little 
fellow, and that was not enough for him. 

He wanted to know where they came from in 
the first place, before Santa Claus brought them; 
but that he could not find out, for no one could or 
would tell him. 

One night, about « week before Christmas, 
Arthur went to bed with his head very full of this 
matter. He wondered, and wondered; and while 
he was wondering, he felt something push against 
his arm. 

He started up in bed, and saw Black Prince, his 
hobby horse, looking at him very earnestly. 
‘‘Master,”’ said the hobby-horse, ‘‘do you want 
to know where Christmas presents come from?” 

“Of course I do!’’ cried Arthur. ‘‘Do you 
know?” 

“Yes, I know all about it,’’ replied Black 
Prince, ‘‘for I was a Christmas present myself. 
And if you like, I will take you to Christmas 
Wood, and you shall see for yourself. Jump on.” 

Arthur did not wait to be told twice, and in 
two minutes they had whisked downstairs and 
ont of the house, and were making their way 
swiftly through the silent streets of the city. 

On they went, faster and faster, the hobby- 
horse going as if it had wings, and Arthur hold- 
ing on as best he might. e 

At last ther saw a bright light shining. 

“Those are the lightsof Christmas Wood!” said 
Black Prince. ‘‘Now we shall soon be there.”’ 

Sure enough, they soon came to the most won- 
derful wood that ever was seen. 

Every tree in it was a Christmas tree, blazing 
with lights, and covered with toys, from the low- 





that had passed that day, they went home just 
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When this is done, if correct, you may find in the | 
initials of the outside articles, or in the fourth letter 
of the articles of food, what the people in the picture 
are enjoying, and what we hope many thousands of 
| our readers enjoyed during the past week. 
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Each tree bore a different kind of fruit. 
was laden with dolls of all kinds; 
drums; another with tops; 
niture; and so on. 

‘See!’ said the hobby-horse. 
on which I grew.”’ 

He nodded as he spoke towards a fine tree, cov- 
ered with horses; large horses and little ponies, 
some with wheels and some without; some painted 
with black or brown spots, others with real hair 
and flowing manes and tails. 

But now whom should they see, coming slowly 
through the wood, but Santa Claus himself! 

A huge bag or basket was fastened on his back, 
and he was filling it from the different trees. 

Now he stopped under a doll-tree, and taking 
hold of one of the branches, shook it gently. 

Down fell a dozen beautiful dolls, some china 
and some wax, all gayly dressed, and smiling 
most cheerfully. Into the sack they went, flaxen 
braids, silk dresses, and all; and the old gentle- | 
man passed on to the next tree, from which he | 
shook down quite a storm of trumpets and horns. 

“O Prince,’ whispered Arthur. ‘Did you 
ever see such a splendid trumpet? Oh! I must 
ask him what else Iam going to have!”’ 

“Hush!’’ whispered the hobby-horse hastily. 
“Tf you were to speak to him now, you might 
never have another Christmas present in your 
life. So say good-by to Christmas Wood, little 
Arthur, and I will take you home in a twink- 
ling.”’ 

Arthur was very sorry to leave the wonderful 


One 
another with 
another with toy fur- 
“That is the tree 


| 
| 
| 





and was soon at home and in bed again. | 

But the sad part of it all is, that when he told | 
his nurse the next morning about his wonderful | 
journey to Christmas Wood, she wonld not be- 
lieve a word of it, but laughed and said he had | 
been dreaming. 





est branches to the very top. 





Wasn't that hard? 


in sacred + ol 
toned musical instrument. 
9, A mountain of Asia. 
il, 
atre in ancient Greece. 


ever written. 


ing; 5, Aboard; 
9, Begun. 
4 . 


wood, but he did as Black Prince desired him, | AS 
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Holiday Puzzles. 
1. 
CHARADE, 
My Jirst should be holy, 
And pure, and good; 
My second’s far otherwise, 
‘ve understood 


My third is only 
An interjection; 
My yourth is a darling, 
So full of affection, 
If only you add 
One letter, to make 
The spelling quite perfect, 
Without mistake. 

My whole is somewhat 
Like my Jirst ‘tis true, 
With mirthfulness added, 

Benevolence, too. 


Have you guessed this riddle quite through to the end? 
Then surely a welcoming hand you'll extend, 
And this worthy notable claim as your friend. 


LILIAN Payson, 
2. 
HIDDEN CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


Find in the following letter from a little girl twenty 
Christmas presents which are hidden there: 

DEAR PE 
Rose says 
Lloyd will meet you, for the coach aint running now. 
This morning Letty and I had a superb race. 
beat,—or “won the 
gentlemen were here 

ersoll and Col. Larned. 

va several kinds of candy. 
a little Garfield girl, and then he 
rebel. 
lemonade. 






—I expect to come home next week. 
1e hopes you will come for me. Do! 


Letty 
Two 
yesterday,—Mr. In- 
The colonel gave me and 
He said he heard I was 
called me a little 
like him. We had some 
Skating is good, and I go. Whenever I 
slip, Persis holds me up. Prince isa 
splendid little dog. Old Pinto don’t 
like it because the dog loves me best. 
We are going to buy Christmas 
yresents to-morrow at Champi's 
Snzar, on Main St. Nicholas calls 
Champi “an old) Dutchman,” but 
Persis says he is Italian. You onght 
to see the clock Etty has bought for 


stakes,” as Horace says. 


at dinner 


That’s why I don’t 


aunt. It cost two guineas. Ellis says 
it was extravagant. I must say good- 
by. your loving EMILY. 
3 
PRIMAL ACROSTIC, 
(Words of equal length.) 
1. To meetin front. 2. Helps, 
3. A garment, 4. Notices, 
A work of stone. 6. A water- 
vessel. 
7. Falsehoods. 8. Loiters. 
9. Birds of prey. 10, A mass, 
11. To attempt. 12. Fight. 
13. A way. 14. Hotels. 
15. A rim. 16, A missive. 


A plaything. 
The primals give three words to be said in taking 


4. 


ACROSTIC. 

—-. 2, One who rules 
esiastical court of Rome. 
aquatic animal. 6, A deep- 
7, Abird. &, A judgment. 
10, A medicine for headache. 
12, A puzzling question. 13, A the- 
14, A purple dye. 

The primals name one of the best Christmas stories 
The finals name its author. M.c.D. 


5. 
A HOLIDAY GREFTING, 


leave of 1880. 


" DOUBLE 
» Amorose 
3, Anece 

5, An 


Cross-words: 





A contriver. 


A sea-bird. 


In the following quotations find a holiday greeting 


consisting of eighteen words, the numerals upon the 
left indicating the number of words to he 
each quotation. 


A fool must now and then be right by chance. 
‘owper. 
Burns. 


3. It’s guid to be merry and wise. 
4. With trembling fingers did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth. 
— Tennyson 
5. With thee conversing I forget all time.— Wilton, 
6,7. Plain living and high thinking are no more. 
The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone. Wordsworth, 
&. For hope is but the dream of those that wake. 
—Prior, 
9, 10. Man! 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear, 
Byron. 
11, 12, A merry heart goes all the day. 
—Nhake speare, 


13. Who that hath ever been 
Could bear to be no more ’— Montgomery. 
14, 15. Be thankful unto Him and bless His name, 


—Psalms 100: 4, 
A happy soul that all the way 
To heaven hath a summer's day. 
—Crashaw. 
18. And the New-Year blithe and bold, my friend, 
Comes up to take his own. Tennyson. 


16, 17. 





Answers to Puzzles for Dec. 16th. 


1. Penn, pen. Gin., 
2. Constellation. 

3. 1, Erases; 2, Derides; 4, Believ- 
8, Expert; 


3, Exponnded; 
6, Engaged; 7, Amusing; 


H 
ra? 
GIBES 
PIMENTO 
HABERDINE 
PEN 


" 


5. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Richard ITII., Joseph 
Addison, Eugene Aram, Byron, Cardinal Wolsey, 
Cervantes, Panl Revere, Marmion, Cowper, Jolin 

dre, 

6. Spine, pine, spin, pin, in, I. 

7. (1) Bear—shown by the condition of the tree. 

(2) Tapir—the taper shining in the window. 

(3) Deer—(dear) the price asked for the cottage. 

(4) Hare—the boy’s hair. 

(5) Bat*in the boy’s hand. 

(6) Hart--the heart of the log. 

(7) Horse—on which the end of the log rests. 

(8) Dog—the iron dog used to hold the log on the 
horse, 


(9) Lynx--the links of the chain. 
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THE JUMPERS. 
In the northern part of Maine and New Hampshire 
there is 
tuen 
The 
all of these 


ing is very 


iclass of people known as jumping French- 


modest, quiet people, but lacking in push, 


nervous system of those who are susceptible— 
the jump- 


women—has been affect- 


Frenchmen are not so; indeed, 


rare among the 
ed, it is supposed, by the habit of tickling each other 
in the woods; and heredity has produced a constitu- 
tional tendency to it. 

At will 
jump straight up, at the same time himself repeating 
But the 


says Dr, 


a quick, decided command, the person 


the order. movements are not confined to 


jumping, Beard, who studied the subject on 
the ground. 
One of the 
a knife, 
ly, so that it 
time he 
of alarm resembling that of hysteria, or epilepsy. 
told 
When 
and sharp, they re- 


sitting in his chair, with 
and he threw it quick- 
at the same 


jumpers, while 


was told, Throw it!” 
struck in a beam opposite; 
repeated the order, with a cry or utterance 
each other, were 


lwo jumpers, standing near 


to strike, and they struck each other forcibly. 
Latin words were 
peated t) 
made 


uttered quick 
threw, struck, or 

It tires them to 
constantly 


ie sound, and jumped, 

motion. 
but they 
noyed by their companions. 

Dr. Beard reflex 
analogous to the servant-girl hysteria of the 
Ages, to that of the 
Rollers, 

It 
pet 


permanently injurious to the nervous system. 


other violent 


some 


jump, and they dread it, are an- 
action as 
Middle 


Holy 


regards this nervous 


unl in part Jerkers, or 


be habit of 


susceptible may 


tickling 
be 


will readily seen that the 


sons who are exceedingly 
> 
FOUR WOMEN DID. 
of 
were left orphans by the death of their father, 


WHAT 


The Boston Traveller tells four sisters 
who 
Ver 
tains, 


were 


a story 
iont farmer, They had a farm up in the moun- 
best, yielded but 


wits 


which, at wu scanty income. 


only brother a young boy, for whom they 
unbitious. 


Vith a little money and a great fund of energy 
they came to Boston Not to put their names on the 
books of some * Women’s Union,” or semi-charitable 
institution, “highly-educated young ladies’? who 
want lady-like employment and sit about for some- 
thing to turn up, finding fault, meantime, with a 
coll, unfeeling world. 

They took a house in the business part of the city; 
took what boarders thev could accommodate, but 
made the stance of their enterprise— 
davy-board. 

hey opened two parlors which were for a dining- 
room fhey are carpeted, dr iped, picture-hung and 
made generally refined, and people like to come to 
them. The ranged with the most scrupu- 
lous neatne 


Che line 


is 


prece de rest 


tables are 
‘ta datas and always fresh; the silver is 
bright; the $~ tails in every respect are those of a re- 
tined home fhe meals are not elaborate, but every- 
thing is excellent of its kind, perfectly cooked and 
perfectly served. With the aid of one servant these 
four young women manage their establishment In 
» White, ruffled aprons, they ve the guests 

table in a graceful, lady-like way that at- 


ple. 
have placed their 
they making 

r own pleasant home 


t good 
and 


young brother in 
t comfortable support, 
all together. 


ire 


+ 
GRAMMARTAN, 
our young 


MURRAY, 
In the b 


t! 
: 1e 


THE 
»yhood of the grandfathers of 
ndley Murray 

English 
cident, which is narrated by a correspondent 
New York Evening Post, 
prosperou 


He was educated 


reader name of Li was a house- 
An ac- 
of the 


changed his career from a 


hold word, a synonym of grammar. 


nerchant to a grammarian: 
but abandoned all 
attempt to practise during the [Revolutionary] war, 
and resided at Islip, Long Island. At its close, he 
returned to the city and engaged in business, which 
his wide connections as the head of the 
ancient firm of Murray, Sansom & Co., London and 
New York, enabled him to:make very successful, and 
he amassed a fortane, 
midst of this career, he met with a singular 

aeci . Which changed the carrent and occupation 
of He was widely known for his physical 
streng id agility. One day, some one challenged 
him to leap across Peck Slip, then twenty-two feet 
wire 

He ac 


for the bar, 


father’s 


‘omplished the feat with 
in his hand, but he paid the penalty in 
spine, which ever after confined him to 
ehair 

He went to England to regain his health, and re- 
sided at Highgate, near York, until his death, com 
posing and compiling works which gained him a 
wide celebrity, not only as s grammarian, but as a 

hristion philanthropist rhe proceeds of his works, 


a strained 
a wheeled 


a pair of chickens | 


Y OUTH’ Ss 


Lf ‘ 
| H E 
| the first in which his elimi: also peor their 
fame, were given away to charitable purposes. He 
distributed quite a fortune at his death. 


a 
FALSE IDEA OF HONOR. 

It is a false shame which blushes not at committing 
a crime, but at being found out. As every school- 
boy knows who has read the story of the lad who suf- 
fered in silence the tearing and scratching of the 
stolen fox, the Spartans had this false sense of honor. 
A London paper tells of a Russian officer who was 
also its slave: 

It appears that on the 17th ult. a lady of rank was 
travelling on the Fastovo line of railway in a first- 

ass compartment, the only other occupant of which 
was an elderly cavalry captain, with whom she cas- 
ually entered into c onversation. 

Arrived at the Ustinovka station, she summoned a 
gendarme and informed him that she missed one 
hundred and sixty roubles from her hand-bag, and 
suspected her travelling companion of having stolen 
them. 

A few minutes previously, she had requested him 
to take her ticket out of the bag, which he had done. 
and since that time, she had discovered her loss. 

Search was forthwith instituted upon the captain’s 
person for the missing money, and a hundred-rouble 
note was found thrustinto one of his boots. No 
sooner had this evidence of his guilt been brought to 
light than he produced a small parcel of bank-notes 
from his pocket, with the remark ,— 

“As you have got the hundred rubles, | may as 
well give you the other sixty.” 

Directly after he had spoken, he drew a revolver, 
anne: its muzzle against his right temple, and killed 
1imself. Insensible to the dishonor of theft, that of 
detection seemed to him so insupportable that, rather 
than endure it, he died by his own hand. 

+ 
ASSAULTED. 

Mr. Burdette tells of « man who ought to have 
known what every small boy knows about goats. The 
goat is an every-day sight, and the man who does not 
study him and habits has only 
himself to blame. 


and learn his ways 


Saturday forenoon a goat was quietly feeding on 
Columbia Street when a load of household goods 
went past. The owner kept pace with the wagon, 
carrying under his arm a fine mirror about five feet 
long. 

As he came opposite the goat he met a friend, and 
of course had to stop and tell why he was changing 
locations and how much he expected to be benefited. 
The glass was heavy, and he naturally dropped one 
end to the walk to rest his arm. 

Had this man been a close observer, he would have 
seen the goat and wished he had a brickbat. Had he 
made goat nature a study, he would have known bet- 
ter than to lower the glass. 

But he was a man who despised the trifles of life, 
and he was telling how many tons of coal the new 
house would save him this winter, when the goat, 
who had been getting angry for two long minutes at 
sight of a rival in the mirror, went through the glass 
like a thunderbolt, and jumped into the street with 
the frame clinging to his shaggy sides, 


+> 
“BY EXPRESS.” 

An original definition of telegraphing was invented 
the other day by a hard-looking Columbian lumber- 
man who couldn’t remember the right word. He 
was from the north fork of the Santiam. Says the 
Portland Oregonian: 

He came into the telegraph-office with streaks of 
tobacco-juice running from each corner of his mouth, 
making amber-colored divisions through his grizzled 
dirty beard. It was evident from his dress and de- 
meanor that he was unused to city-life and that he 
wasastranger. Approaching the counter, he asked,— 

“Is this the express-office?”’ 

Manager Thatcher, with 
plied,— 

“No, sir. 
next door.’ 

The old man left, but returned in a minute or two 
and said,— 

” Them fellers in yonder are mistaken, or else you 
are. I want to express a few words to Scio.” 

Thatcher replied, “You want to telegraph, don’t 
you?” 

Bringing his fist to the counter with a force that 
shook it, he joyfully exclaimed, “Yes, that’sit. Tele- 
graph! Hang me, J couldn’t think of the word!” 


customary suavity, re- 


You will find the express-office right 


. 
READY. 

Several instances have been known of men being 
translated, while in the act of worshipping God on 
their knees, to His presence in heaven. <A writer in 
the Christian Press mentions three such cases: 


Alexander Cruden, well known as the author of 
the invaluable help to the Bible staudy,—the Concord- 
ance,—was very poor. What little profit came from 
his book he gave away. When about seventy years 
of age he was found at his humble lodgings, kneeling 
by his chair, his Bible open before him, his face calm 
and peaceful, but his spirit gone to God. 

David Livingstone, the great explorer, when very 
ill of his last sickness, was left for little while 
alone in his tent. Upon the return of his men he 
was found upon his knees. They paused a moment, 
but he moved not; then they entered and touched 
him, but he was dead. 

A medical student in New York was recently miss- 
ing at his breakfast table. He was sought in his 
room, and was found, the bed undisturbed, but he 
kneeling at its side cold in death. 


* 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

The difference between theory and practice was il- 
lustrated by a Norwich which 
cussed “Whether is greater pleasure derived from 
anticipation or realization,” and carried it for the 
former by a large majority: 


debating-club dis- 


Soon came an invitation from an establishment 
down town for the club to come and partake of a 
clam-chowder. Anticipation ran high, and at the ap- 
pointed hour the club assembled en masse, but—alas 
for realization—there was no chowder, only the 
usual paraphernalia of the junk-shop, which the es- 

tablishment was found to be, and the smiling face of 
the proprietor, who in this practical way sought to 
recant the decision to which the debaters had been 
led. 


sialpeateniiniaa 
AN OLD RIDDLE. 
The oldest riddle in the Talmud is the following: 


“What animal has one voice while it lives, and 
seven voices after its death?’ 

We would be very likely at a loss to solve this ques- 
tion, but he appily the solution is given by the answer: 
“Tt isan ibex. His two horns give two cornets; his 
two legs, two pipes; his skin is used for the drum; 
his large intestines as strings for the lute, while the 
smaller ones are utilized for the harp.” 





+> 


AN old settler at the Isles of Shoals seeing the 

| name of Psyche on the hall of a yacht, the other day, 

spelled it out slowly, and then exclaimed, ‘Well, if 
that aint one way to spell fish!” 
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HORKSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
in Dyspepsia. 
I believe Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is a valuable remedy 
in many cases of neurasthenia and dyspepsia. 


CuicaGo, ILL, C. C. HIGGINS, M. D. 








ORSTEDS BY MAIL. 20 Skeins assorted, 25c. 
100 skeins, $1. Frank Gardiner, Lynn, Mass. 
and all interested, send for circulars, 
STAMM ERER Am.Voeal Inst. 103 Waverly PL. N.%- 


GENTS WANTED to sell Dr: Cuast’s 2,000 RECIPE 
300K. Sells at Sight. You double your money.-Ad- 
dress direct to Dr.Chase’s Printing | House, Ann Arbor,Mich, 


To YOUNG MEN ing. Send your name, w ith t two 3- 


cent stamps, to F. KE PPY,E ngineer, Bridgeport, Cc onn.— 








5 Varieties, 25 cts. 
Alk, Box , Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Whate osts 4cts. 
Catalogue free. 

112 Ww ashington St, Boston, Mass. 


joreign Stamps. c ‘heap. 12 
t Price-List Fre ee. ° VHA 


BIG" Ay. ah 


With Stencil Outfits. 
Ss. M. 


sells rapidly for 50 cts. 
SPENCER, 
(CARD PRINTERS, buy your Bia unk Cards of us and 


save money. re ye leat — over 600 varieties, 3c. 
Address UNION > CO., Montpelier, , Vt. 


‘MIXED FOREIGN STAMPS, 10c. 500 
1 25 mixed Fore ign stamps, 25e. Cat ilog ues, Jes 
Address C.F. »USWEL i Montpeli ier, V 


Y ‘A. POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM, price re- 
« duced from 25 to Ki ad sli aes Pace ket Music 5 5 tos 
nieces, only l0c. and sta and stamp. 


@ | THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
Fo or Sale by Grocers. 
3ERGER Prop., 
a 


_BARLOWS 
INDIGO BLUE | 2s: 


CIBBS’S CHORD CH 
With it any one can learn the Chords and An weno on the 
Organ or Piano at sight. ree 50 cts. 
_ Agents J Wanted. GIBBS, Livonia, N 


LAS LAST. THE HEKTOGRAPH SCHNELL POLKA 
pronounced by critics as unrivalled, the rage 
at balls and parties, sent on receipt of 15 cts. 
Hektograph Co. .Pnb’s, 22 Church St., N. ¥. 


PACKAGE of New Style Writing Paper, illustrated 
with Japanese and Comic Pictures, Pen Scrolls, 
ete,, in Colors, for 10 cents and 3 cent stamp. 
64 Page Autograph Album, illustrated with 32 
Pen Scrolls, Japanese Pictures, etc., and 100 Album 
Quotations, se, 6 for 60c. J.F. INGALL Ss, , Lynn, Mass. 








75 cents to $175. Circularsfree. Book of Ty e, 10 peg 
ies sotere 10 cts. Printers’ Instruction 5 cts. 
‘H WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 
FREE ! ' ‘10 ¢ Stamps & Circulars for 8e for Postage; 
* 200 assorted, about 30 kinds, l0c.; 100 all differ- 
ent, eat Mexico, St. Domingo, Brazil, Bermuda, «e., 
‘vance, l0c.; 5 Philippine, 40c.: 6 Wa 


lie. kin 9 of ar ee bought. 
W. M. LECKI 


Stu eave 
& E & CO., C Cc shies ago. 


PATENTS. — 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, 
Washington, dD. Cc. GyFrSend for circular, 


utive, 
take an. 


All 


THE GRE AT WORK, lendidly illustrated with colored 
plates, now re: sateight. (gente wanted Send 
— particulars. asonic goods, Kt. Templar outfits, 

ike at hard-pan prices. Send for illustrated catae 
Semens REDDING & CO., Masonic Publishers, 731 Broade 
way, New York. Beware of spurious works, 


Please show this to Free Masons. 


$1000; 2 to 32 Stops. Pianos 
ORG AN $32 - 





Paper free. Address Daniel 
F. Beatty, Washington, N.¢ 








115 Foreign, all different, worth 
) mixed, 
7 9 


from 1 to 5c. each, 25 
25c.; 3 Jamaica, 5 5 ~— 
20c.; 4 
4 Peru. 


Cc. 3 > Mexico, 


I 10c, 
YWARDS, PE 


SarEs) AND NOVELTIES. 


Send for Catalogue. 
R. SIMPSON, 132 Nassau St, N. ¥. 


ueensland, 6c.; 2 Nicaragua, 9c. 
rah 3 Egypt, 5c. Send for lists. 
CO., Box 384, Chicago, Ill. 


5 
by ain, 
EI 


PICTURE CARDS. ant Cards in 9 Colors and 
Gold, 
Series No. 1 contains 15 distinct desig 
Series No, 2 contains 26 distinct designs for 18¢ 
Postpaid. Send stam s. Parties ordering both series re- 
ceive Forty different designs. 
BOSTON LITHO. CARD CO.. 


ns for 12¢c. 


Box 1557, Boston. 


PUZZOLINE. 


A liquid glue and Ta Superior to anvthing agua n. 
Pry it. HE PUZZOLI ” 
85 Summer Mt. “Weteen. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 

A permanent, practical road-vehicle 
in daily use by thousands of riders. 
The sport is better than swimming or 
skating, and once learned is never for- 
gotten. Send 3-ct.stamp for 24-page 
catalogue with price-list and full infor- 
mation. 

THE POPE M’F’G CO 
85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








Musical Hours for Novem- 

ber contains 12 choice vocal and 

instrumental pieces by the best 

composers. Over 9000 Compan- 

ton readers have sent for Musical 

Hours, and all who take it are 

recommending it to their friends 

as the “largest, handsom- 

s est, cheapest and best 

musical gppenthy As an 

extra inducement we will send the Nov. and Dec. Nos. of 

this year free to all who subscribe now for 1881. Also3 

musical premiums. Every No. contains 12 pieces. Thus 

in the 14 mos, you obtain 168 35c. pieces, or 858.80 worth 
for only ®1.50. 4 mos. 50 cts. (cash oy 

Hours Pub. Co., 23 Temple Place s. 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


The cheapest, most Durable, and Best- 
Looking Shoe worn. Thoroughly waterproof. 
For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 
Farmers, and Laborers of all kinds, it is 
without an equal. Send stamp 
for circular and price-list. 

CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Sole Manufact’r Boston, Mass. 





who wish tolearn Steam E ngineer- | 


Musical | 


PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 








THEY ARE ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, 
PERFECTLY WOUND, and_ improve the looks of the 
| Work and strength of seam. Sample box, containing 200 

yards, sent postpaid for 7 cents. In ordering, mention 
came of Mac hine and number of thread. 

M ERR THREAD - olyoke. Mass, 
23 & 25 Thomas St., N. 8 Chestnut St., 

Phila. 276 Devonshire ‘Ste Boston, 





SELF ACTING] 


DO NOT GET 
OUT OF ORDER 


Lm 

















INFRINGEMENTS DEALT WITH 
486 Broadway, 


ACCORDING TO LAW. 
New York, 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat, 
| No matter what causes the cough, the Prairie Weed will 
| cureit, Asthma, Bronchitis, Bleeding, and all weakness of 
| the Throat and Lungs vield to this new remedy. The Prai- 
| rie Herbs are not used in any other medici: e. and this has 
| cured the most desperate cases of Consump tion, Kidney 
| troubles and nervous prostration. Few people know how 
| much worse a cough is from a weak st: te of the nerves: the 
Prairie Weed cures both tr les at once, and aqniet sleep, 
smooth throat, and easy stomach give the sufferer new 
hopes and new life. Full directions on every bottle. Price 
1. Sold by Druggists. Made by 


DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE, 


The standard for a Century. 
This Chocolate is made from the 
choicest Cocoa, carefully selected 
and prepared. It is the best 
preparation of plain Chocolate in 
the market for family use. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
ww. BAKER & COs 
Dorchester, Mass. 


NEW RICH BLOOD. 


} PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 

| are an excellent Blood Purifier, and work marvellous 
changes in avery brief time. Many who have simply taken 
| L pilleach night from 1 to 12 weeks have been restored to 
| sound health. Sold everywhere, or sent by muil, for eight 
letter r stamps. I.8. JOHNSON & co., Bangor, Me. 








Everywhere known and prized for 
Sxill and fidelity in manufacture, 
‘Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
¥ ielding unrivaled tones. 
Ilustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
HUNT BROS., New England Gen’! Agents, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
OG Send for catalogue. 


RUPTURE 


— = cured without the injury trusses inflict, by 

r. J. A. Sherman’s system, Office, 251 Broad- 
a N. W¥.. His book, with nkessunes of bad cases 
before and after cure, mailed for ten cents. Beware of 
fraudulent imitators. 











For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability & Cheapness. Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


| BIG PAY 





to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples 
free. TaYLor Bros, & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 








HONEY-COMB SPIRALS! 


A NEW ARTICLE FOR LADIES’ FANCY WORK, 





We give here one or two illustrations of Ornamen- 
tal Work, made with our Heney-Comb Spirals. 
These Spirals are delicate shavings of wood in_ various 
colors, which can be easily made into Boxes, Baskets, 
Screens, Frames, Wall Pockets and other articles of or- 
nament and utility too numerous to mention. 

The cost of the material is trifling and the 

process of construction so simple, it will afford 

old and young pleasing and profitable employ- 

ment. Any lady, boy, or girl can make numer- 

ous ornamental and useful articles with these 

delicate and beautifully colored s = which 

could not be purchasd for less t 5. 
which sel] readily at a large profit. For ae cts. 
we “= send, post-paid, a package of 


i- 
rals colors. one coil of wire, full A with 40 di 
Mustrated Catalogue of 1. 000 useful articles. Address PATTEN & WADE 60 Barclay 


ms and o' 
it New Y ok. 








